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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXVI. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








“T wonder if the land is too wet to 
plow 2” 

This question is often asked in wet 
springs such as this has been so far. 
It may be that the field is some dis- 
tance from the Qouse and we are so 
anxious to get all the work done that 
we hate to lose so much time run- 
ning to the field to examine it. Now 
how are we to tell what to do? 

Well, here is the way we decide the 
matter. We have a ram gauge made 
out of a common tin can that salmon, 
oysters or other goods were pre- 
served in—or a glass jar that has a 
the bottom 
in an open 
all the rain 
It will require some prac- 


imouth the same size of 
will do. 
place so that it will catch 
that falls. 
tice to be accurate, but the following 
rules hold good on our soil: From 
March 10th to June 10th, one-half 
inch a good season when no rain has 
10 to 12 


makes it quite wet for 24 hours un- 


Now place this 


fallen in days, one inch 
less rain comes in very large drops; 
one and a half inches eauses ditches 
to run; two inches produces a fresh- 
it comes within the time men- 
From June 10th till 
September 10th, it require 
the quantity of rain to affect the 
soil that it does in the spring. 


et if 
tioned above. 


double 


The soil in early spring has been 
moist by frequent snows and 
the when the 
days get long and hot the evapora- 


kept 


rains in winter, but 
tion is quite rapid so that it requires 
more rain to produce the same effect. 
Hilly lands whieh have natural drain- 
age or lands with a sandy subsoil 
will not get too wet to plow like level 
lands with a hardpan or clay subsoil. 


Rains that fall in large drops, which 


we eall a downpour, generally run | 


off quickly and do not wet the ground 
like a slow rain. 


As to telling when the land is 


likely to be injured by plowing too. 


wet, if it crumbles there is no dam- 

age done. 
Land that 

late in the winter or early spring 


has not been plowed 


can be plowed quite wet without in- | 


jury. But never under any cireum- 


Stanees throw wet soil up around any 
plant whether it be corn, cotton, po- 
tatoes or any other crop. Corn will 
fire and make stalks with no ears, 
cotton will shed off the forms and 
leaves, and potatoes will turn yellow 





and not bear; if plowed while wet if 
the dirt is thrown to the plant. 

We have plowed very shallow near 
the plants when our team could not 
stand up and thus killed some of the 
grass and let the soil dry off but we 
always throw the dirt from the plant. 

Suppose there is a bottom or low 
place that is too wet while the bal- 
anee is in the right condition to 
plow? Well, we just go right on 
and let the low land alone or just 
drag the plow over it. If you think 
the bottom land will make more than 
the up-land, then let it stand till the 


bottom is just right. 


We have always found it much | 


easier to farm dry years than wet 
ones. We ean stir the soil and make 
a fair crop, but when, the rain com 
every day and the grass grows an 
the-erop turns yellow from excess of 





Ss | 
’ | 
i 


moisture, we are at a loss to know | 


what to do. 
When it is wet in 
for dry weather in 


lowed by others. 
the spring, look 
the summer. 

It is sometimes very hard to drain 


But one extreme is fol- | 


land so that it will not suffer in very | 


But 
drained. 


all lands 
Level lands 
are the best for ordinary 


TARRY FARMER. 


wet seasons. should 
well 


drained 


be well 


erops. 





The value of shelter and comfort 
for cattle is demonstrated in an ex- 
periment made by the Arizona sta- 
tion. A herd of mileh cows were ex- 
posed for three days to a cold rain, 
at the end of which time. the flow 
of milk had decreased just one-half, 
notwithstanding that the eattle were 
properly fed. 
the cows gave as much milk as be- 


It was a month before 


fore the exposure. 





By cutting back the limbs of old 
peach trees so that the tree resem- 
bles a stump, more than anything 





else, new and vigorous fruit bearing | 


shoots will be put out and several 
good annual crops produced, while 


the young trees are coming into 
bearing. Unlike apple tree suekers 


these shoots will bear fruit the see- 
ond year. 





Coal ashes constitute a splendid 


Have you never seen 
half a 
chunks of cinders as large 
end of your little finger, as 
they were choice bits of meat? Fowls 
will do this if they are in want of 


grit for hens. 
a hen gobble down dozen 
as the 


though 


grit to operate their digestive appa- 
ratus. 


THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 
Mr. Taylor Argues That the Farmer 
Should Take His Sons in Partnership 
With Him. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
A favorite theme of a good many 
subjects 


writers upon agricultural 


seems to be, why so many country 
youths leave the farm-These writers 
nearly all bewail this practice and 
it. of 
seem to think that the country boy 
of the 
eity youth, and thinks that he, too, 


preach against Some them 


is jealous of the “easy life” 
if he goes to town to work as a sales- 


man or bookkeeper, or some cther 
2asy (4%) job, may soon get rid of his 
sunburnt skin and horny hands, don 
the genteel (/) inarners and put on 
the citified airs of his eity cousins, 


and altogether be “in the swim” of an 


easy and luxurious 
think the writers who jump to such 
conclusions as this are entirely mis- 
taken as to why so many country boys 
leave the farm to go to the city. 
The true reason why they do so, 
in my opinionx—and I suppose | 
ought to know, being one of theim 
am personally ae- 


half a 


myself, and I 


quainted with hundred 





existenee. I 


or | 


more others who have taken the step, | 


—is not because the country boy is 
afraid of, or has a dislike for the 


hard work of the farm; nor is it he- 
eause he is jealous of the suft hands 
and ereased clothes of the city chap. 

On the contrary, work, hard work, 
is what he likes, what he goes to the 


Now, in the great majority of 
cases, the farmer doesn’t give the 
He doesn’t 
praise and encourage him enough; 


farmer boy a chance. 


doesn’t try to give him as good an 
education as he is able to give him, 


| and as the boy is justly and morally 


entitled to be given; doesn’t help him 
to start as a farmer to as great an 
extent as he might do with profit 
both to himself and the boy. On 
the contrary, he finds too much fault; 
thinks the boy doesn’t work enough, 
doesn’t study when he sends him to 
school, and wants to drive all the 
horses on the place to death. 


To illustrate, there is Sam Brown’s 


farm over there. Sam Brown is 
reckoned as a good farmer. Any- 


how he has a fine farm, fine stock, 
and has made and is making a good 
deal of money; or rather his boys 
and a few hired hands have made and 
He has half 


a dozen or more boys, most of them 


are making it for him. 


are grown. But where are they now? 
Oh! the old, old story. 
to Georgia, some to Texas, one or 
The oth- 
ers are still at home “working for 


Some .gone 
two to the devil, perhaps. 


Dad” and waiting for freedom, when 


they'll go too. And why this? Simp- 


ly beeause Brown has not been 
| broadminded and liberel enough— 


city: to do, and what he does atter | 


he is there. That is why the ecun- 
try boy is the one who “gets there.” 


That 


ciently demonstrated 


sufii- 


fact 


is 


the 


he does “get there” 


by 


| Jones. 


that so many—a majority, I believe | 


—of the State and Nation’s 
suecessful business and professional 


most 


men were “raised on the farm.” 


| devil’s company of recruits. 


jealous of the eity dude is one of the | 


most absurd econelusions imagina- 
ble. Ile is not jealous; he has an 


unbounded eontempt for such beings, 
and has sense enough to know that 
it of the 
more fine clothes and 


is because existence of 


dudish man- 
ners in the city than brains and de- 
sire for work that it is possible for 
him to win success in the city him- 
self. 

But none of this explains the why 
and wherefore of his going there. 
To succeed is his aim and it is nat- 
ural for him to go where the best in- 
duecements, the most encouragement 
and help are held out to him. 


not had horse sense enough—to take 
his own boys into his eontidence and 
partnership, and thus keep them at 
home, enlarge operations to suit the 
new conditions and, at the same time, 
better his own pocket and that of 
his sons. 

Now in the city there is merehant 
Ile makes money too—much 
more of it now than farmer Brown; 
but the reason is because his sons are 
helping him to do it, instead of be- 
ing in Texas or Georgia, or in the 
Ile, like 


Brown, has several boys. But he has 


| . . . 
: 5 - | given each of them a good education 
The idea that the country boy is | ® © : ° 


taught them a business, and, when 
they become of age, has taken them 
into partnership, and the firm name 
And that’s why 
his boys are not where Brown’s are. 


is “Jones & Sons.” 


Among all my acquaintances I 
know of but one farmer who has 
taken his own boys into partnership 
—share and share alike. Ile and 


they are prospering now. 

I know hundreds of merchants and 
professional men who have taken 
their sons into their business or 
profession, and I think but few have 
ever found cause to regret doing so. 
I see no reason why our farmers 
should not follow the same plan. 

ROBT. L, TAYLOR. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
An Interesting Review and Comparison 

of Our Work in 1896 and in 1900. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

North Carolina literally outstrip- 
ped herself and all her sisters, North- 
ern as well as Southern, in cotton 
manufactures during the decade just 
brilliant 
ord, and her people are justly proud 
of it. 

It may be interesting to inquire as 


elosed. She .made a rec- 


to the degree of progress to which 
she attained agriculturally the same 
period. 
will answer this purpose—1896 and 
1900, for example. 


The results of any two years 


In the study, which the writer 
makes along this line, he leaves much 


The 


of statistics 


to be read between the lines. 
tables or the 
placed before you must be thought- 


array 


fully considered if you would utilize 
the information contained therein. 

If you compare the total in value, 
and say that the aggregate value of 
the crops of 1900 exceeded that cf 
the year 1896 by $17,359,465, you 
will fall far short of 
stored away in the statements herein- 
after This is 
cause, in the midst of fluctuating 
prices, the money value does not rep- 
resent the finer results of a well di- 
rected energy. 


the lessons 


submitted. true be- 


~ Here is the array. It may not be 
absolutely accurate in every detail, 
but it is as accurate as is possible in 
the presence of the general lack of 
appreciation of the value of statis- 
ties South. 
ourselves to a knowledge of the fact 


We are slowly arousing 


that, deny and neglect them as we 
important 
part in the world’s history and have 
very much to do with the industries 
of the South. We need to make them 
In 1900 North Caro- 


may, statistics play an 


more accurate. 
lina produced: 


1200 CROPS 


554,032 bales of cotton 

BVOMUN. 7c oc046 Ge. e's a cle TROD AE OOUSS 
29,790,180 bushels of corn 

WORD: oiiacasiss eas as 26080408 
5,046,177 bushels of oats 

BONN oc g ise auevereehaee eto 
5,960,803 bushels of wheat 

MMONEN oc. « ie ekcie ABLenS 


176,680 tons of hay worth. 1,978,816 








Making a total in value 
PST aa cig: iat o 61AG mini tg etena OL 


In 1896 North Carolina produced: 


1896 CROPS 
bales of 


521,796 eotton 


ROMP. cals cies Grececreid ae RAO old 
29,540,148 bushels of corn 

MOTH «66 is ceciocseass LOOTE Sas 
5,777,256 bushels of oats 

SEOVIVON! < oo ac ca ccc e aak.. 022040 
4,621,922 bushels of wheat 

70] ee ee .. 38,836,195 


1,909,372 


177,616 tons of hay worth. 


Making a total in value 


$4,181,453 


A comparison of results in 
matter of production will bring out 
whatever is of general interest in 
Not how 
It is gratifying 
of course, to note the fact of diver- 


the foregoing summary. 


much, but how well. 


sification, but the main question is: 














the | 


| this encouraging 


| agency. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





to what extent was the production 
of home supplies increased and, par- 
ticularly, what increase was made in 
the average vicld per acre 4 

The cost of produetion is a most 
important factor in this matter. The 
greater the yield per aere, things 
being equal, the more satisfactory 
the results. 

The 


Carolina’s cotton 


that North 
acreage in 1900 
that of 1896 by 
113,286 acres, and the yield per acre 


summary shi WS 


was greater than 


42-100 of a bale; the acreage in corn | 


was 23,890 acres larger, and the aver- 
age yield per acre the same as in 
796, 
was 
the 
against 12 bushels; the acreage in 


118,408 acres less than in 796, but 
average yield per acre 13.9 as 
wheat was reduced 12,223 acres, but 
the average yield per acre was in- 
creased 2.3 bushels,—being 9.6 bush- 
els; the acreage in hay was 25,660 
less than in 796, but the yield per 
acre was advanced from 1.25 tons to 
1.41 tons. 

The reduction in acreage in corn, 
oats and hay indicates greater atten- 
tion to tobaeceo eulture. 
borne in mind that three-fifths of the 
fobaecco crops of the entire country 


is grown in Kentucky, Virginia and | 


North Carolina. In 1896, the latter 
States gave 134,567 acres to the crop. 
The yield was 68,629,170 pounds. In 
1900, she had 203,023 aeres in tobae- 
eo and made 127,503,400 pounds, and 
she produced 
1896. 


in 1900 more than These fig- 


|} ures carry their own comment. 


A fact, worthy of remark, is that, 
while -the acreage in wheat in 1900 
was 12,223 acres less than in 1896, 
the total yield was 1,338,881 bushels 
greater. 

So the Old North State stands at 
the front in 1900 with a notable in- 
crease in three money crops: tobaceo, 
cotton and wheat. 

To what is the State indebted for 
of af- 
fairs? To soil and climate wholly ? 
Not at all. 
cultivation are 
that called that 
istence, but a liberal and judicious 
use of 


condition 


Good seed and eareful 
the 
condition 


among factors 


into ex- 
commercial fertilizers have 
had more to do with it than any other 
Farmers have been taught 
that just any kind of fertilizer will 
not answer for every crop alike; that 
a fertilizer that will give the best re- 
sults with wheat will serve practi- 
cally no purpose with cotton or to- 
bacco. That is a distinet point gain- 
ed. Almost the entire body of North 
Carolina farmers is in the line of 
progress. 

The new year gives promise of su- 
The results 
achieved in 1900, as compared with 
1896, should be not only a 


f 
i 


perior crop conditions. 


those of 


source of encouragement and insp 
ration but a great practical lesson to 


every tiller of the soil in North Car- | 


olina. That lesson is, that a freer, | 
more general, and more judicious 
use of high grade commercial fer- 


tilizers should mark the year 1903. 
If the lesson be laid to heart and the 
principle taught be put into prac- 
tice, the harvest of this good year 


12 bushels; the acreage in oats} 


It must be | 


32,237 bales of cotton | 


of grace, seasons being favorable, 
will be plenteous. 

Feed the plants. They can not do 
as they would unless you give them 
the food they need in suitable quan- 
tity and at the right time. Do not 
“skimp.” Remember, true economy 
is the vigorous use of money. Fre- 
quently it is better to apply to an 
acre $50 worth of a fertilizer, rich 





in needed plant food, than $2 worth. 
The former will pay; the latter will 
not. The thought is, fewer acres 
and larger results. 

| MARTIN V. CALVIN. 


| Augusta, Ga. 
| 





| Flat Culture of Cotton. 
| 


Mr. E. W. Brawley, Mooresville, 
N. C., 


| Farmer, says: 
| 


writing in the Practical 

The first time I ever deviated from 
my father’s method of cultivating 
eotton with the “double shovel,” was 
when I attempted to grow it on a 
heavy, five-foot rye sod turned under 
late with a big plow. No, I could not 
ridge it with the ordinary plow, and 


it was planting time, so I pulver- 
ized the surface with disk and drag 
| harrows, took an old corn planter 
attachment, 
off the rows and put in the fertilizer 
at one immediately 


with fertilizer marked 


go, following 
with the cotton planter. Continued 
the field 
three weeks, and it also germinated 


| all the seed TI had Being 


about 


rains kept me off 


put IH: 
foreed to take the first step towards 
flat culture, I decided to continue it 
and make an experiment for myself. 


I had to give up my coat, so I gave 


up my vest also. The ordinary 1- 


horse, 4-footed cultivator only was 
used until late in the summer, and 


results were watched for, not only 
by myself, but by my neighbors. The 
yield proved satisfactory, and the 


eost of production being reduced, I 


| adopted the practice on all lands 
| where rye, crimson clover or other 
vegetable matter is turned under 


just before planting. Observation 
has shown me that the cotton does 
not make such rapid growth at first, 
but it grows larger and 
drought better than that planted on 
The weeder also gives bet- 
ter satisfaction on the level surface, 
not tearing out the tender plants so 


stands 


the ridge. 


ridge. Character of land and variety 
of cotton planted control the dis- 


Very 


thin uplands may be planted in 30- 


tance to be given in the field. 


to 72-inch rows, thinned to 36 inches. 
The large bolled and long staple cot- 


tons require more field room than do 
the early and shorter staple varieties. 


Experience has proved that the Ear- 


ly King is better fitted for our soils 
| and climate than the later varieties. 
| Given this seed and land capable of 
| producing an average of 500 pounds 
of lint per acre, I plant in rows 48 
inches wide, and thin to one stalk 
every 10 inches, expecting a 3-foot 
stalk. This gives room to cultivate 
till the middle of August and lets 
sunlight in to mature and ripen bools 
properly. For thinner, one-half-bale- 


| per-acre land, rows 32 inches, and one 
| stalk every 6 inches, will let in sun- 
| light to keep bolls from rotting. 


badly as it does when they are on a | 





inch rows and thinned to 6 inches, | 
while good low lands should have 60 





EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 





VI.—The Moisture in the Soil. 


The soil is moist during the whole 
season of the year. Of course, after 
a heavy rain, it is quite filled with 
moisture and when the hot, dry days 
of summer come it gets dry and hard. 
Did you ever think how important 
water is to the soil? I am afraid 
you have not; but it is very impor- 
tant. 
because there is not enough water 
for the plants to drink. 
how thirsty a person gets when he 


Often crops are entire failures 
You know 


is obliged to go several hours on a 
hot day without water to drink. The 
plant is just the same way; only it 
has no mouths like us to drink in the 
The plant 
gets all its water through its roots. 
You have seen the little, tiny fibrous 
roots of the plant that go all about 
in the fine soil; they are down in the 
ground taking up plant food and wa- 
ter for the stalk 
the ground. 


water when it is thirsty. 


and leaves above 
The water passes up by 
means of a sucking-up process, 
through the roots and stems, earry- 
ing plant food with it. The plants 
use the food for building up new tis- 
sue and the water then having done 
the 
When the sum- 
mers are dry and hot and there is 
but little water in the soil, the leaves 
shrink up, which is simply a method 


its work is sent out through 


leaves into the air. 


they have to keep the water from 
passing off in the air in any rapid 
way. I am sure you have seen the 
corn plant all shrivelled up on real 
hot, dry days. 
ture’s way of diminishing the cur- 


That is simply na- 


rent of water that is steadily passing 
through the plant. 

A good farmer will try to keep his 
soil in such good condition that it 
will always have an abundance of wa- 
ter in it for growing crops when hot 
and dry weather comes. 

He 


subsoiling, and by adding any kind 


2an do this by deep plowing, 


of decaying vegetable matter to the 
soil. The soil is a great storehouse 
for moisture, when it is not raining 
so as to beat the water in the soil, 
the water comes up to the surface 
where it is evaporated into the air. 
The water comes up to the surface 
of the ground in just the same way 
that oil rises in the lamp wick. This 
is called eapillarity. It is a rather 
big word but you ean see how its acts 


if you will pick up an old board or 


rail that has béen lying on _ the 
ground for some days. Under the 


board you will see the ground is wet 
while all about it is dry.—Dr. Charles 
Wm. 


eation. 


3urkett, in Agricultural Edu- 





News 


sioner of Agriculture 8. 


Commis- 
L. Patter- 
a decided 
falling off during the last two weeks 


and Observer: 


son says there has been 
in the demand for fertilizer tags on 
the part of the manufacturers. He 
thinks this is due to the wet weather 
throwing the farmers back in their 
work, as there is no reason ‘to sup- 
pose that the buying of fertilizers 


is over for this season. 





ta 
li. 
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WHAT THE SOIL SURVEY HAS 
TAUGHT US. = 





Also Something About the Possibilities 
of the Work—Extracts from the Re- 
port of Secretary Wilson. 


For four or five weeks The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been giving re- 
ports regarding the soil survey work 
in different parts of North Carolina. 
It will not be uninteresting, there- 
fore, to turn now to the report of 
the National Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. James Wilson, and find 
what he expects of this work and the 
importance that he attaches to it. In 
his “Annual Report for 1902,” just 
issued, Mr. Wilson says: 

In the development of the soil sur- 
vey many questions are presented of 
the possibility of improved methods 
of cultivation and handling of the 
crops, as well as of introducing new 
methods, new crops, and new indus- 
tries. Some of these suggestions 
need more time and more study than 
“an be given by the soil-survey par- 
ties in the limited time in which they 
remain in an area. Furthermore, the 
presentation of such suggestions in 
printed reports is apt to fail of se- 
curing proper recognition from the 
follows 


the methods used by 


conservative farmer, who 


pretty much 
himself and his predecessors on the 
Without these further studies 
of 
their efficiency many of the impor- 
tant results of the soil 
liable to be lost. 


land. 


and a practical demonstration 


survey are 


ACUURATE MEASUREMENT OF s0OIL 
FERTILITY 


For these division of 
scil management has been instituted 
in the Bureau, in charge of Prof. 


Franklin H. King. 


reasons a 


During the past 


year exceedingly delicate methods 
have been devised for the analyses 
of soils in the field. They are so sen- 
sitive that the amounts of nitrates, 
phosphates, sulphates, and the like 
which may be present, as indicated 
by water solutions, ean be deter- 
mined to within 4 or 5 pounds per 
With these meth- 


it is possible to deteet throughout 


vere 1 foot deep. 
vl 
the year fertilizers which were ap- 
plied in the spring, and to trace the 
of fertilizers from 


InoveIncHt these 


the place where they were applied 
down through the different depths of 
the soil. It has been found possible 
to show noticeable differences in the 
chemical Composition of the soil in 
the same field, in some parts of which 
the crops are growing well, and in 
of 


poor ly developed, 


other which they are but 
It that 


the time has arrived, looked forward 


parts 


appears 


to with much interest by seientists 
and practical men alike, when an an- 
alysis will show the need of any par- 
It 
is too carly to make a positive state- 
of the 
tions are that 
complished. 

A amount of 
has been done with these methods on 


ticular soil for certain fertilizers. 


ment this kind, but indica- 


this can soon be ac- 


considerable work 
the soils of eastern North Carolina 
and of Wisconsin, and quite recently 
many of 


which have been established by the 


the important soil types 





Bureau in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin have been analyzed by these 
methods. These types represent all 
grades of soil, from the most pro- 
ductive to those which are quite un- 
productive; soils that are adapted to 
truck crops, tobacco, fruit, wheat, 
and corn; and soils under a range of 
climatic conditions with rainfall 
varying from 25 to 45 inches per an- 
num. 
SOIL COMPOSITION AND MOISTURE 


The results of this work have led 
us to look upon the soil moisture as 
a great nutritive solution existing 
over the *surface of the earth, the 
composition of which is everywhere 
approximately the same. The soil is 
a heterogenous mixture of minerals, 
the predominant ones being silica, 
feldspar, mica, and other like sili- 
sates, resulting primarily from the 
disintegration and decomposition of 


igneous rocks, spread out often 
through the action of water over 


vast areas of land. All these miner- 
als are but slightly soluble, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that such 
a heterogeneous mixture of silicates 
in contact with water should yield a 
the 
same composition and concentration. 


soil solution having — sensibly 
The old experimenters in Germany 
found that in making up solutions 
for water culture or for sand culture 
the coneentration and compositicn 
of the nutritive solution must be the 
same within relatively narrow limits 
plant development. 
The results of the past season indi- 


for sueecess in 


sate that the differences in the com- 
position and concentration of the dis- 
solved material in the soil moisture 
of various types of soil of widely dif- 
ferent localities and of different 
agricultural values are little if any 
greater than the differences to be 
found in one and the same type of 
soil under good and under poor farm 
management. 
ABOUT DROUGHTS 


The “early truck” soil of the At- 
lantie coast may be deficient in plant 
food and may require fertilizers for 
the best development ofthe crop, but 
even with such an application as 
would make these soils as rich in 
plant food as the prairie soils of the 
Middle West, these light truck soils 
could not economically be made to 
produce as large corn erops as the 
The difference in the 
agricultural value of these different 


prairie soils. 


types appears to depend not so much | 


upon the chemical composition as 


upon the physical properties of the 
soils, and especially upon their rela- 
moisture. 


the chemical 


tion to In other words, 
characteristics 
soil influence the yield of crops, while 
the physical characteristies have gen- 
erally the greater importance in de- 
termining the kind of erop adapted 
to the soil. 

This work will require much furth- 
er investigation before these state- 
ments can be definitely proved, but 
the amount and character of the evi- 
dence so far obtained is such that 


these ideas may be taken safely as | 
* ’ | ;. 
working hypotheses. They are now | cropping. 





of the | 


| tural 


serving us in ‘this capacity in sug- 
gesting and giving direction to 
studies which are confidently believed 
to have far-reaching importance for 
agricultural methods and practice, 
studies which in all probability could 
not have been conceived or planned 
without the investigations which have 
just been briefly outlined. The re- 
sults of the work indicate, as might 
be expected, that the composition of 
the soil moisture is largely influenced 
both by the cultivation and by the 
cropping of the soil, and appear to 
show in what way and to what extent 
cultivation can be depended upon to 
change these important 
istics. 


character- 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SUIL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 


The results of the last year’s work 
also seem to indicate the very super- 
ficial nature of the droughts which 
so seriously affeet crops in the East- 
ern and Middle Western States. It 
has been frequently observed that in 
a time of drought, when the surface 
the 
the subsoil at a 


soil becomes desiceated and 
plants are suffering, 
depth of 1 or 2 feet contains but lit- 
tle less than the average amount of 
moisture, and it has frequently been 
that the much 
more shallow rooted than they are in 
the far West. 


ly aseribed to the uniform texture of 


observed erops are 


This has been various- 


the soils and subsoils in arid regions, 
and to other reasons, but the true ex- 
planation seems to be that with our 
frequent and excessive rains in the 
spring and early part of the growing 
season, the crops find sufficient mois- 
ture near the surface and develop a 
When the 
drought comes and the surface soi] 


superficial root system. 


loses its moisture, the crop suffers 
beeause it is not provided with a 
In the far West, 


where spring and summer rains are 


deeper root system. 


rare, the crop is planted upon a soil 
which is always uniformly moist to 


a considerable depth, and with no 
subsequent rains the plant develops | 
a deeper root system, which enables 
it to survive long periods of drought 
that would seriously affect it if it 
was subjected to frequent showers 
during the early period of its growth. | 
It is a-familiar fact that a 
which onee is watered during a dry 


lawn 





season will have to be frequently wa- 


tered or the grass will suffer often- 
times more than if it had not been 
watered at all. 
duees a superticial root development, 


The first watering in- 


which must be supplied frequently | 
What can be done to | 
this tendency and to over- | 


with water. 
prevent 
come the effeet of droughts is a sub- | 
ject of the utmost importance, and 
one which will receive the attention 
it deserves. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 


SOIL SURVEY. 


of 
of 
damental importance than the work 
of the division of soil management, 
nor one which offers a promise of | 
more valuable results to the agricul- | 
interests. When these funda- 
mental problems have been establish- 
ed they will give a reliable basis for 


I know of no line work which 


has been undertaken more fun- 


| the development of better methods of | 


cultivation, fertilization, and. of | 


Preparing Wool for Market. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

To get the full value for our wool 
it msut be washed. The difference 
between the prices of washed and 
unwashed wool is so great that it 
pays the grower every time to wash 
it. Good delaine will not 
shrink one-third, which prices quot- 
indicate. 
There are many ways of washing, 


wool 


ed in the market seem to 
however, which do not prove success- 
ful. I have seen some housed breed- 
ing ewes washed so that the discolor- 
ation which appeared only in patches 
before the operation was distributed 
all through the wool, practically in- 
juring its quality to a considerable 
extent. By distributing the color all 
through the wool it was given a din- 
gy appearance immediately 
excited the suspicions of the buyers. 


which 


Nevertheless, the careful prepara- 
tion of the wool for market is as es- 
sential to-day as any other feature 
In the northern 
wool-growing sections, cold weather 
and cold water often make the work 
late in the season, and this sometimes 
proves quite ad isadvantage. Prob- 
ably what is needed as much as any- 


of the business. 


thing else in every good wool-grow- 
ing section of the country is a co- 
operative scouring house. This would 
solve the problem and save to the 
farmers a considerable part of the 
profit that now goes to the commis- 
It would cost little to send 
the wool to such a house and have it 


sion men. 


Seoured 
wool sells so much higher than the 


scoured ready for market. 


profits in some instances would be 
increased trom to fifty per 
house could 


twenty 
cent. Such a scouring 


be conducted in almost any good 
sheep-raising district on the commis- 
sion qlan. It would pay both the 
farmers and the commission men. 
The two could agree on a fair com- 
mission for seouring the wool, and 
the farmers could easily keep such a 
In fact, it would 
draw upon a wide neighborhood, for 
the have 
their wool scoured at home on a fixed 


house running. 


it would pay growers to 
basis, and then ship it to market in 
this condition. As it is now the un- 


scoured, unwashed wool is always 
purchased at such low prices that 
there is a very wide margin of prot- 
its left for somebody to make before 
the woll is finally made up into eloth. 
There are too many middlemen who 
must get their pay. By disposing of 
a few of these the grower would re- 
eeive more, and the consumer would 
actually be charged less for his man- 
ufactured produet. A good scouring 
house would save washing, which is 
sometimes an expensive process, and 
also save loss in other ways. A house 
of this kind located right in the heart 
of a wool-growing country could eas- 
ily calculate upon handling from ten 
to fifteen million pounds of wool an- 


W. E. EDWARDS. 


nually. 





Kinston Free Press: <A large 
buneh of sheep that were gathered 
up among the farmers in this section 
was brought to Kinston Friday for 
to 


about 125 in the drove. 


shipment Virginia. There was 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


EMORY SMITH ON PRESIDENTIAL 


POSSIBILITY. 


A Leading Republican Editor on Demo- | 


cratic Chances. 


Many Republicans see ground for 
disturbed feeling in the even balance 


the 
disposition of the democrats to drop 


of New York and in apparent 
the mistakes of the past and unite 
upon an available candidate. Gov- 
ernor Odell was eleeted by less than 
10,000 majority last November. This 
is a meagre margin in a total vote 
of nearly 1,400,000. 
vote in every 280 would have reversed 
About 7,000 Republicans 
in 


A change of one 


the result. 
remained away from the polls 
Greater New York through discon- 
tent. 
balanced the appearance of a candi- 
date like Chief Justice Parker might, 
according to this view, tip the seales 
Though 


the loss of New York would not nee- 


With the chances so closely 


in favor of the Democrats. 


essarily be fatal, yet the same in- 
fluences which cost her vote would be 
likely to earry other States, and it 
would be dangerous to enter on the 
contest with a general feeling that 


New York was prone to the other 
side. 
The dominant Democratic senti- 


eandidate for whom 
the 
There is no doubt that for this rea- 
the 
present 


ment is for a 


nobody has a knife up sleeve. 
more in 
the 


time than any other man. 


son Judge Parker is 
mind of his party at 
Ilis per- 
sonality is impressive, and his posi- 
tion on the bench, withdrawn from 
the arena of contention, leaves him 
without points of attack. 

In the field of at 


Washington he is preeminent on the 


speculation 


Democratic side, but not alone. The 
financial interests which shy at Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s bold methods would 
be well pleased with Mr. Cleveland. 


Tt is true he startled them with his | 
aggressive and defiant tone on the | 


Venezuclan boundary ,but they had 


] 


eonfidenee in his fiseal policies and 


associations. Jlis name is not ecan- 
vassed, and there is no expectation 
that he will be in the running, but 
falls 
the course, with a query as to wheth- 


his shadow sometimes across 


er any strange turn might happen. | 


Mr. Olney is more distinetly on the 


bulletin of announcements. Tle 
would be a vigorous leader of iron 


But the question instant- 
ly comes, Why should the Democracy 
go to Massachusetts, which’ cannot 
be doubtful, and leave New 
York, which is surely to be a great 


and blood. 


made 


battle-ground 7 

There is a factor which cannot be 
ignored. In any consideration of 
what New York may offer David B. 
Hill cannot be left out of the reck- 
oning. Will he be a eandidate him- 
self? Will he be friendly to Judge 
Parker? Nobody 








knows—literally | 


nobody, so far as ean be ascertained. | 


He could not wield the sceptre with- 


out vehement opposition, and yet who | 

He 
Does 
he realize his weakness as well as his 


eould hold it without his favor? 
is ambitious, but he is wary. 


| 
| 





strength? Does he understand that | divided as the States voted last 


he eannot be King, but that he may 


be a Warwick? No voice comes from 
him or from any authorized friend, 
either publicly or privately, and 
while the oracle is silent the course 
is not elear. Jlis power over the or- 
ganization of his State is recognized, 
but the fear that he will sway it for 
himself shadows the pathway, for it 
is clear that the best hope of his par- 
ty lies along new lines. 

There is another factor that may 
or may not play some part in the 
nomination, and that is Mr. Bryan. 


The 


settlement of his issues and the re- 


Ilis day is over as a candidate. 
version of his special territory of the 
West to its earlier affiliations have 
left him high and dry on the shore 
as the current has swept by; but if 
he is dead as an influence in deter- 
mining the choice of his party he 
doesn’t know it. He is voeiferous in 
imposing his conditions and limita- 
But in the eanvass of Wash- 
ington he hardly reecives the cold 
His re 
He doubt- 


with 


tions. 


respect of a passing word. 
eent visit was funereal. 
less has some following, but 
the collapse of every theory and pre- 
diction it is seattered and broken, 
and the party wants to leave the past 
behind. 

Probably if it exercised its real 
preference, without regard to loeal- 
ity or availability, 4t would take Mr. 
torman. That astute politician has 
perennial favor. The loss of his seat 


in the Senate did not 


light, and now he comes to the front | 


again with renewed influence and 
strengthened position. Jlis party 


‘has missed his adroit leadership in 
the Senate, and his resumption of | 
the reins will be a distinet gain to 


it. Te would be a eandidate after 
its own heart, and, if he eould be 
eleeted, a President altogether to its 
liking. It would not feel that Mr. 
Olney or Mr. Cleveland would be a 
It would 
count on more of the tie that binds 
Parker. But, all, 
Mr. Gorman would be its ideal, and 
De at not 
of New York to the contest he would 
doubtless be first in its thought. 


strong or strict party man. 


in Judge above 


were for the vital relation 


For the Demoeratie hope of an en- 
couraging fight turns on New York, 
though it is far from certain that the 
itself will that 
Since 1900 conditions 


turn 
the 
have so changed that New York has 


eleetion 
State. 


on 


less of a pivotal position than then. 
Even then the transfer of the Em- 


pire State to the other column would 


obseure his | 


November the Republicans would 


| have 318 and the Democrats 158. This 











not have altered the result. Presi- 
dent MeKinley had 292 electoral 
votes against 155 for Mr. Bryan. 
The loss of New York would still 
have left him a majority of 65. Tle | 
might also have lost New Jersey, 


Connecticut, Delaware, California 
and Utah and yet have been elected, 
The reapportionment and the solidi- 
fication of the Mountain States are 


{ 


changes of condition more favorable | 


to the dominant party, while the ree- 
New York 


change less favorable. 


ognized reaction in is a 


The total electoral vote is now in- 
creased to 476, making 239 necessary 


to a choice. If the vote were to be 


broad If New 
York were counted on the other side 
the Republicans would still marshal 


leaves a margin. 


279, or 40 more than enough to elect. 
It is said that the same infleunces 
which would throw New York to the 


opposition would carry New Jersey | 


and Connecticut the same way. The 
question was put to Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, a man of great ex- 
perience, poise and wisdom. “The 
business elements of Connecticut,” 
he answered, “do not sympathize with 
the interests in New York that are 


disaffected. They stand just where 
they have  stood.”—Chas. Emory 


Smith in Saturday Evening Post. 





The New Irish Land Law. 

The majority party in the British 
Parliament has introduced a new 
land law for Ireland, which, if en- 
acted, will entirely abolish the land- 
lord system of that country which 
has become so unjust and odious that 
it is no longer a matter of loeal but 
of world-wide interest. Our readers 
are interested in this, partly because 
a large number of them are descend- 
ants of former Irish tenants, others 
because of their interest in all mat- 
ters of world-wide character, and all 
of them should be at least because it 
is the working out of an iniquitous 
system of landlordism, the sins of the 
landlords of three hundred years ago 
being now visited by the immutable 
Divine law on their children. 

The title to a large portion of the 
land of these landlords is based on 
A of 


sprang up known as divided owner- 


conquest. system tenancy 
ship which never works out any good 
results and always trouble, if not 
evil. That is, the tenants were placed 
on these lands, making all the im- 


provements. And in that country 
improvements mean a_ great deal 


more than they do here for much of 
the land is boggy 


gey and needs drain- 
age, nearly all stony beyond the con- 
ception of the dweller on the prairie, 
and needs to be cleared, and as the 
winters and rainy, roads 
must absolutely be macadamized, all 
of which involves a cost for improve- 


are open 


ments of which the American farmer 
The landlord 


made none of these but charged rents 


has little coneeption. 


in proportion to the improvements, 
and, until 
years, the tenant had no right, be- 


comparatively recent 
yond the eustom in some parts of the 
country, to any of his improvements. 
In other the landlord fur- 
nished the tenant a place on which 


wi rds, 


with infinite labor and pains he could 
advanced 
which is always the ease where 


make a farm, and then 
rents, 
there are more tenants than farms, 
to a point where the landlord prac- 
tically got all the profits and the ten- 
ant did all the labor. 

These conditions have been great- 
ly ameliorated in the last fifty years 
in the reduction of rents by land 
courts and the voluntary sales of 
landlords. Under these conditions 
the tenants have been able to pur- 


chase their farms through the me- 








dium of the government, paying the 
old rent but 
ownership. The good 


gradually acquiring 
fortune of 
these, however, made wide discon- 
tent, until at last the government 
proposes to buy out the landlords and 
sell to the them 
about fifty years’ time to pay; in 


tenants, giving 
other words, by paying approximate- 
ly the same rent they have been pay- 
ing the title becomes vested in them 
and the debt will in time be extin- 
guished. The government issues to 


the landlord consuls, which are goy- 


ernment bonds, bearing two and 
three-quarters per cent interest, and 


in addition pays a certain amount of 
eash. This extinguishes the land- 
lord’s title and in the course of time 
gives the tenant complete ownership 
with no cost so far as the consuls 
are concerned to the government. It 
is believed that the reduced expense 
in governing the country will make 
up for the cash so that in the end the 
government will give nothing but its 
eredit to this 
While we are never certain of know- 
ing anything about Ireland until it 
happens, it seems probable that this 
work will be earried 


aecomplish reform. 


through and 
that Ireland instead of a country of 
of the 
British 


discontent will become one 


most loyal portions of the 
empire. 

From personal observation, how- 
think this measure 
will solve the entire problem. Ire- 
land is a country with but few min- 


ever, we do not 


eral resources and these as yet very 
partially developed. It has some coal 
but not a great deal, some other min- 
erals also, is rich in water power, and 
with the development of electricity 
may become a manufaeturing coun- 
Until that time comes 
The 
diffieulty is that the farms are small, 


try in time. 
it must be mainly agricultural. 


mere patches the Mississippi valley 
farmer would call them, and, there- 
fore, do not give opportunity for the 
use of improved machinery. Hence, 
in grain raising the Irish farmer, 
land, would 


never be able to compete with farm- 


even if he owned his 
ers where farms are large and im- 
proved machinery can be used to the 
greatest advantage. The inevitable 
result in time will be that those who 
prosper most will buy out the farms 
of those who prosper least. This has 
the Towa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and all other countries, the 


been result in 


farms becoming larger instead of 
smaller, and this, in our judgment, 
will continue’ in the future. The 


farmer must use improved machinery 
if he is to get the most out of his 
labor, and to use improved machinery 
he must have a larger farm. 

While this law will not 
solve the question, it will be a great 


entirely 
step in advance. It will not increase 
the population of Ireland, as many 
suppose, but will decrease it unless 
manufacturing interests are devel- 
oped, and thus instead of being a 
curse to the country will be a bless- 
ing. Improved machinery does not 
increase agricultural population in 
any country, but always decreases it 
and leads to fewer farnis and better. 


—Dr. Wallace Wallace’s 


Farmer, 


Henry in 
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STATE NEWS 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 





Wilson Times: Mr. Cyrus Watson 
savs he will not antagonize Capt. R. 
B. Glenn’s gubernatorial aspirations 
as both are from the same county 
and Mr. Glenn got out of his way for 
the Senatorship. 

The total debt 
of the State, interest and non-inter- 


Raleigh Times: 


est-bearing securities, is $6,527,770. 


If the State should pay $100,000 
every year, it would then require 
more than sixty-five years to pay 
this debt—two generations of peo- 
ple. 

A citizen of Yaneey tells the 
Burnsville Eagle that there’ are 
something like 238,000 bushels of ap- 
ples still in the hands of the farm- 


of the Pensacola  eommunity, 


that 


ers 


and they cannot: get them to 
market on aeeount of bad roads. The 
chances are they will lose most of 
their fruit. 


Mt. Airy News: The people are go- 


ing West in inereasing numbers. 
Only a short time ago one ticket 


agent on the Southern Railroad in 
Surry County took in $500 in one 
day for tiekets sold to persons going 
West. 


rence 


It is said to be a daily oeeur- 
at Winston, 
numbers of other places in the State. 


Greensboro and 

Charlotte Observer: Again advert- 
ing to the subject of taxation and 
the inequalities thereof, the Observ- 
er wishes to call renewed attention 
to,the fact already noted that half 
the of this 
some extent supported by the other 
half. In other words, that half of 
the total number draw more out of 


counties State are to 


the State Treasury than they pay 
into it. The County Commissioners 
have named the tax-listers and asses- 
sors for the various townships, and 
on the Ist of June they will proceed 
to assess the property for taxation. 
above re- 
that a 
more equitable valuation be arrived 
at. 


In view of the situation 
ferred to, it is important 


The assessors should take pains 


in seeing to it that the citizen is 
placed upon his honor in returning 
This is 


an important matter and the remedy 


his property for taxation. 


for a great injustice lies with the 
new tax assessors. 





Latest North Carolina Crop Bulletin. 
The reports of crop correspond- 
ents for the past weck indieate that 


the 


decidedly unfavorable both for farm 


weather eonditions have been 


work and for the growth of crops. 
The 


to 3 deere¢ s daily below the ni rmal, 


temperature averaged from 2 


ranging from a maximum of 74 de- 


frees to a minimum of 34 degrees, 


the latter temperature occurring at | 








Asheville the morning of April 18th | 


with killing frost; light to 


frosts also oceurred in the central 


heavy 


and eastern portions of the State 


on Saturday morning with © slight 


damage to vegitation. The most un- | 


favorable feature for the week was 


| 


+ 
the 
not 
five 
the 
rainfall was least 


frequent precipitation. Though 
excessive in amount rain fell on 
days of the week, with snow in 
the 15th. The 
the southeast 
portion of the State and in that seec- 


mountains on 
in 


tion plowing and ~planting made 
some progress. On the 14th severe 
local storms with hail occurred in 
several Western and castern counties, 
with much damage to truck and 


limited loealities, 


chiefly in Beaufort, Craven, Samp- 


strawberries in 
Cumberland and Columbus 
The laek of sunshine, the 
northerly winds, 


son, 
Counties. 
eold 


condition of the soil prevented much 


and soaked 
work of any kind, and farming oper- 
ations are now very backward; more- 
over the eold, wet soil is very unfav- 
orable for the rapid germination of 
seeds. 

A few farmers have finished plant- 
ing corn on uplands in the east, but 
very little corn has been planted else- 
where, and what was planted early 
is coming up very slowly. Some cot- 
ton has been planted in the south 
portion. ‘Tobacco plants are well ad- 
vaneed, and many plants have been 
set, though most of the land is hardly 
ready yet. While a majority of re- 
ports indicate that winter wheat is 
still in fair condition, many corre- 
spondents state that the crop has re- 
eeived much damage from the hes- 
sian fly; chinch bugs are injuring 
‘wheat in many fields; the cold, wet 
weather has caused much yellowing 
Trish pota- 
toes are coming up fairly well. Gar- 


and rust is spreading. 


dens have made very little progress. 
Fruit in the west was further injured 
by frost this week, but there will be 
plenty of peaches, plums and a good 
erop of apples. In spite of unfav- 


orable conditions for ripening of 
berries and maturing of truck, ship- 
ments of these crops were large dur- 


ing the week. 





$14,000.00 fdx Mecklenburg’s Rural 
Schools. 


The County Board of Education 
held its regular monthly meeting in 
the oflice of the County Superintend- 
at the 
morning at 10 


ent court house yesterday 


o’clock, the entire 
Board being present. 

The Board authorized Prof. R. J. 
Cochran, the County Superintend- 
ent of Public Edueation, to make ap- 
plication to State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Joyner for a loan 
of $6,000 from the appropriation of 
$200,000 set aside for rural schools 


by the last Legislature, the loan to 





be used in building new school houses 
in the county during the next two 


years. 


“ 


The districts in which the school 
buildings are to be erected will have 
to furnish half the amount required 


in the building. For instanee, if the 
building costs $600, $300 of that sum | 
would be raised by the local school | 
committee, and the other half taken 
from the loan of $6,000, which will 
be repaid in annual installments of 
$50 with interest at 4 per cent. 
This loan of $6,000 added to the 
sum of $8,000 appropriated by the 
Southern Board 


+ . | 
Educational and | 


raised by local subseriptions makes 
a total of $14,000 available for the 


building of rural school houses in 


Sums from the educa- 
tional fund of $8,000 will be allowed 


to distriets voting a special school 


this county. 


tax, and will not have to be repaid 
by the district. 

Rural libraries were issued to three 
District No. 2, Providence 
Township; district No. 1, Back 
Creek, Crab Orchard Township, and 
No. 1, Creek Town- 
These libraries cost $30 each, 


the money being 


districts: 


district Clear 
ship. 
$10 of raised by 
subseription in the district, $10 from 
the county school fund, and $10 be- 
ing appropriated by the State. There 
are now six of these libraries in the 
county and six more may be secured. 
—Charlotte Observer. 





A $5,000 LETTUCE CROP. 





And a Crop of Cucumbers Almost as 
Valuable-—-How it is Done. 


A erop of lettuee from two and 
three quarter acres of land sold a 
short time ago for the handsome sum 
of $5,000, says a writer in the Ra- 
leigh Post. 

The statement sounds, to the aver- 
up-country farmer, who has 


age 


worked brawn and muscle for five or 


even ten years with less returns, like 


Yet it is a 
plain, unvarnished stztement of the 
fact. It was not accomplished by 


the ordinary, haphazard manner of 


an impossible story. 


farming that has so long prevailed in 
the State among the tillers of the 
soil, but by carefully studied plans, 
based upon scientifie principles in 
which brain cut a much more impor- 
tant figure than brawn. 

It was on the farm of Hackburn 
and Willett, near New Bern, that we 
saw a novelty in the awy of modern 
farm equipment. They have a steam 
plant by which they protect their ear- 
The area over 
which the steam protection extends 


ly erops of lettuce. 


embraces two and three-quarter 


acres. The plot is laid off in sections 
or beds about ten feet wide, and 
through the center of each bed a 


steam pipe is run the entire length. 
Each bed is enclosed by boards about 
two feet high on the north side and 
foot high on the south, 


about one 


and covered with heavy canvass 
which is removed as the weather 
conditions permit. When there is 


danger from frost or freeze the can- | 
vass is spread and the temperature | 











regulated by steam furnished from 


a large boiler. 


The pipes are arranged so as to an- 


swer for irrigating this favored sec- | 


tion of the farm. About every twen- 


ty or twenty-five feet a short section | 


of pipe run up is cquipped with a 


spray nozzle. In the boiler room a 


modern force pump is stationed and | 


water is brought through a large pipe 


from a ereek about three hundred 


yards the sprinklers — set 


work and the land is thas kept at a 


away, 


proper degree of moisture. 
brief the 
reader can see that carly crops can 


From this description 


be grown in spite of cold weather or 


lack of rain. From the above de- 


seribed two and three quarter Acres | 


to | 


Messrs. Hackburn & Willet finished 
gathering and shipping a crop of let- 
that 
brought them a round sum of five 


tuce about three weeks ago 
thousand dollars in cold cash. 
the 


cu- 


Sinee the lettuce was shipped 
same land has been prepared for 
cumbers and the plants or vines are 
With compar- 
atively good yield and prices the cu- 


now growing rapidly. 


cumbers are expected to sell for al- 
most as much as the crop of lettuce. 
The cucumber crop will be marketed 
in about sixty days, and the soil will 
then be allowed to rest until late in 
the fall when another crop of lettuce 
will be started. 





POTATO INDUSTRY IN CATAWBA. 





| The Growing and Shipping of Sweet Po- 


tatoes an Extensive and Profitable In- 
dustry. 


The potato farmers of Catawba 
County have been hustling the last 
few weeks, crating and shipping off 
last year’s crop. 

On account of the mild weather, 
the demand from the central 
eastern counties of this State for Ca- 
tawba County potatoes has not been 
as active as during a cold winter. Po- 
tatoes have kept in hills and the old 
way of storing them, and our farm- 


and 


ers, who keep their potatoes in spe- 
cially built houses, have had to look 
more than ever to the Northern mar- 
kets. Boston is the best selling place 
for Catawba sweet potatoes. They 
have been going the past two months 
by the erate and the earload, until 
the farmers have about disposed of 
their erops, except what they need 
for bedding. 

Potatoes have netted the shippers 
in Boston 60 to 80 
bushel. The loeal price has remain- 
ed abotit 50 cents, the same as dur- 
ing the winter months. Last year 
at this time the price went up to 
about 75 cents. 


from eents a 


It would be interesting to know the 
number of bushels of sweet potatoes 
that is annually shipped from Ca- 
tawba County. It is now one of our 


lergest and most valuable crops. 
Since wheat has become such an un- 
certain crop, the sweet potato is a 
most important supplement to many 
a farmer’s income. The marketing is 
done in the spring and yields pocket 
money for summor expenses. Even 
at 50 cents a bushel it is a profitable 
crop. 

The townships that have gone most 
extensively into potato farming are 
Newton 
the 
townships are getting into it more 
and more every year.—Newton En- 
terprise. 


Hiekory, Cline’s, and Ja- 


cob’s Fork, though other four 





Southern Education. 


The town of Fayetteville, N. C., 
and the Township of Cross Creek, in 
which Fayetteville town is situated, 
will vote on the question of levying 
a local tax and issuing school bonds, 
during the month of May. It is said 
that there is considerable opposition 
to the proposed increased tax rate. 
But the advoeates of the measure 
will econduet a strenuous campaign 
and hope to arouse public sentiment 
to the paramount necessity of the 
tax. 
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Charge of the Light Brigade.* 


Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns! 


!? he said. 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the vallev of death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon to front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabering the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered; 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian : 
Reeled from the saber stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundred; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They had fought so well 
Come through the jaws of death 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


—Alfred 


Tennyson. 





THE DANGER AND HARMFULNESS 
OF PATENT MEDICINES. 





An Interesting Paper by Mrs. Martha M. 
Allen, of the Na‘ional W. C. T. U. 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 21, 70° 
; i 
Editor Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 


» 
de 


N.C. 
Dear Sir:—As you have copied 
what American Medicine said about 
the W. C. T. U. and patent medi- 


eines, perhaps you would copy my 
reply published in same paper, De- 
T enclose a leaflet 
You may print 


ecember 13th. is- 
sued five years ago. 
from it all you wish or mention it 
as you desire. 

Yours respectfully, 
(MRS.) MARTHA M. ALLEN, 


Superintendent Department of Non- 


Aleoholic Medication, National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 





MRS ALLEN ON PATENT MED CINES 
The blind faith in drugs evidenced 


by multitudes of people is amazing. 


Powerful 
and 


which 


drugs 


conscientious physicians are | 


extremely cautious in using, if they 


use them at all, many people will | 


prescribe for themselves and their | 


children without a thought of dan- | 


| 
Morphine, quinine, cocaine, | 


ger. 


aleohol, and other dangerous nerve | 
(?) 
Every little | 
ache or pain must have its sedative, 
let the it 
may. But the widespread credulity 


poisons are familiar remedies 


in numerous families. 


future penalty be what 


which makes the “patent medicine” 
business so flourishing is more than 
amazing; it appalling. Dr. A. 
Emil Hiss, Ph. G., of Chicago, an 
authority these preparations, 
of the of this traffic: 
“The present annual sales must reach 
the of $60,000,000. 
This the of 
the people attended with the infliec- 
tion of injury inealeulable, presents 
the 
Even ministers 


is 


on 


savs volume 


enormous sum 


drain upon substance 


an economie problem vital to 
people in general.” 
and temperance lecturers have their 
to 
ments, with glowing testimonials in 
favor of mixtures of whose nature 
they are profoundly ignorant. One 


pictures appended advertise- 


of the latest examples of this eredu- 
lity is the warm indorsement of a 
certain medicine by a noted temper- 
ance revivalist as a great tonie to 
be used by persons trying to reeover 
the aleohol habit. Repeated 
reveal that this “tonic” 


from 
analyses 


contains nearly twenty-cight per 





cent of aleohol, and is, therefore, 
| stronger than most of the aleoholie 


sold. People 
who would not knowingly“touch,taste 


beverages commonly 


or handle” aleohol or opium are tak- 
ing these drugs regularly in patent 
medicines. There are few liquid pa- 
tent medicines that do not contain 
of 
many contain opium and other dan- 
drugs as well. Those 
studied of the 
physiologies of the day are acquaint- 


large quantities aleohol, and 


gerous 1s who 


have any standard 
ed with what is taught therein of 


the deleterious effeets of aleohol and 





opium upon the human system when 


| taken steadily in even moderate 
| doses. ITs it likely that these drugs, 
o~ inimical to health, have a very 


different effect upon the body when 


intelligent | ous, will only be augumented by the 





digested under the name of eclery 
compound, sarsaparilla, consumption 


cure, nerve restorer, nervura, drops 
of life, essence of life, or any other 
high-sounding title, from what they 
have as plain whiskey or morphine? 
TIas the 


turer any 


patent medicine manufac- 


whereby he 
9 


power can 
change their deadly nature 


ask- 





The question will naturally be 


only 
tak- 
The alcohol and opium, 


ed, if these compounds do harm 


why do people feel better while 


ing them ? 
either or both of which are active in- 
of 
possess the power of benumbing the 
that uneasy 


The 


gredients these 


preparations, 


nervous system so sen- 


sations are allayed. pain 


beeause the nerves, which cried out | 


a warning of something wrong, have 


been into 





*This is No. 1 3of onr se ies 


Best Poems, se.ected especia!ly for the Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. 


of ths Wo Id’s 


’ 
drugged 


| The trouble which caused the pain 
is still there, and, if anything seri- 





poison taken to silence its symptom. 
Drugging to benumb pain, instead 
of seeking to know the cause of the 
pain and removing that, is as sensi- 
ble as it would be to gag and bind 
the watchman who gives an alarm of 
and then lie down to rest, 
all the 


is ever 


burglars, 
because 

Who 
knew a patent-medicine-user to be 
of his 


take 


is well 


thinking 


watchman quicted. 


ills so that he ceased 
2 The habit of 


nostrums ¢ 
grows, and one vaunted 


cured 
to 
“dosing” 
remedy is tried after another until 
the health is thoroughly undermined 
and the poor, deluded mortal is : 
le 


Ky 


1 
his only comfort 
being, if he takes it, that he has 
been useful in helpmg to build a 
for the 


patent medicine manufacturer. 


physical wree 


steam yacht or a_ palace 


Mothers sometimes wonder why 
their boys take so readily to ciga- 
rettes or their daughters to cocaine, 
that the 


syrup or cough mixture given free- 


never thinking soothing 


ly by themselves to their children 


developed a eraving for something 


stronger later on. Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, advertised for 


as well as secular 
papers as “invaluable for children,” 
is cited in the report for 1888 of the 
Massachusetts, State Board of 
Health as econtaing opium; also 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, Jayne’s Expectorant, 
Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup, 
of Life, Mother 
Bailey’s Quieting Syrup, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

The report “The sale of 
soothing syrups, and all medicines 
designed for the use of children, 
which contain opium and its prepa- 
rations should be prohibited. Many 
would be deterred from using a prep- 
aration to eontain opium, 
would use without question a 
soothing recommended for 


years in church 


Moore’s Essence 


says: 


known 
who 
syrup 

teething children.” 

The writer has known mothers so 
ignorant of the nature of these 
soothing syrups as_ to deliberately 
put the baby to sleep upon them 
in order to insure relief from care 
for some hours. 

Of the danger and harmfulness of 
patent cough mixtures “The Ameri- 
ean Therapist” says: “Cough mix- 
tures, as a rule, do more harm than 


good. Nine times out of ten the 
principal ingredient is opium. It is 


true that opium may lessen the tend- 


They suffered 
from the use ot it, but with great 


contained morphia. 


difficulty were made to abstain from 
it. He also cites the case of a clergy- 
man who eertified to a eure of con- 
sumption by a certain cough drug, 
but he could not keep from using it 
He after- 
wards beeame a morphia inebriate. 


more than a day or two. 


Many of the medicines advertised 


as cures for the aleohol and opium 


habits are wicked frauds, and all 
religious and temperance papers 


should unite in exposing them, 
Cocaine, opium and aleohol are in 
nearly all of them, as chemical an- 
alyses reveal. 

The pale sallow complexion of the 
1 


habitual user of the — sarsaparilla 
iodides is unfortunately too often 
met with wherever these remedies 


are freely sold. 
The pereentages of aleohol in the 
best known “sarsaparillas” are given 
as follows: 
Corbett’s Shaker Sarsaparilla, 8.8; 
Brown’s, 13.5; Dana’s. 13.5; Allen’s, 
13:5: Hood’s, 


Ayer’s, 26.2. 


18.8; 
It 


to find persons who have used eontin- 


Thayer’s, 21.5; 
is not uneommon 
uously six, eight or ten pint bottles 


of of Not 
only is the health likely to suffer, but 


one these prepartions. 
there is serious danger also of the 
creation of an aleoholie appetite. 

There are many headache powders 


advertised harmless, which eon- 


as 
sist chiefly of antipyrine, a very pow- 
from coal 
but 


mn the heart 


erful substance derived 
It 


most depressing effeet up 


tar. relieves pain, has a 


and is dangerous remedy and should 
for 


The full list of proprietary medie‘nes 


never be used self-preseription. 
given in the report mentioned above 
ineludes fifty, among which are the 
following 
much-used preparations: 


widely advertised and 


Paine’s Celery Compound, 21 per 
eent aleohol; Greene’s Nervura, 17.2 
per cent; Burdock Blood Bitters, 25.2 
per cent; Warner’s Safe Tonie Bit- 
ters, 35.7 per cent. It is not unusual 
to find people who are making a brave 
fight against the saloon using these 
mixtures, all unconscious of the fact 
of 


the saloon- 


that they are : most 
the 
keeper. 

Dr. E. A. Craighill, president of 
State Pharmaceutical 


is strong as 


beverages sold by 


the Virginia 
Association, is quoted in the July 
(1897) Journal of Inebriety as say- 


ing: 





ency to cough, but it does great 
damage by arresting the normal 


secretions, and the system becomes 
affected by the poisons from the kid- 
neys, skin, stomach, intestines, and 





is | 
stilled and the disease or functional | 
. . . . | 
disturbance forgotten for the time, | 


insensibility. | 


the mucous membrane lining the 
upper air passages. Not only do 


these mixtures arrest every seretion 
in the body, but they also show their 
deterioriating and degrading effect 
through the stomach. 
tend 
and derange digestion.” 
Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, 
Conn., recent number of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, tells of cases he has 
addicted to a cough remedy which 


They contain 


substanees which to disorder 


in a 


“In my experience I have known 
of men filling drunkards’ graves who 
learned to 
vertised bitters as legitimate medi- 
Tt 


the number of young brains ruined 


drink taking some ad- 


eine. would be hard to estimate 


and the maturer opium wrecks from 
this I could 
write a volume on the mischief that 


nostrums of nature. 
is being done every day to body, mind 
all over the land, by the 
of miserable frauds that 


are being poured down the throats 


and soul, 
thousands 


of not only ignorant people, but, alas, 
intelligent ones, too.” 

A lady informed the writer recent- 
ly that her brother had taken forty 
bottles of one of these preparations, 











1903, 


————____ 
—<—<< 
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and had become a drunkard through 
ite 

The main reason why so many peo- 
ple use these mixtures is the popular 
supposition that drugs cure disease. 
This is a great error. Drugs never 
cure disease. Nature alone has pow- 
There are agents which in 
the hands 


er heal. 
of a trained and _ pains- 
taking physician may assist nature, 
under- 
stand something of the idiosyneraci- 


but the physician needs to 


es of his patient’s system, or the 


use of these agents may do great 
harm instead of good. Those medi- 
‘al men who have made the most 


diligent study of health and disease 


assert as their deliberate opinion 
that excessive professional drugging 


has been decidedly destructive of hu- 
man life. What then may be thought 
of the indiscriminate consuming of 
of the 
and vilest whiskey ? 
Many seem unaware that the ethies 
of the medieal profession 


unprofessional compounds 


cheapest drugs 


restrain 
reputable physicians from advertis- 
ing themselves or their remedies, so 
that these much-lauded patent medi- 
cines are put upon the market by 
quacks, never by physicians of good 
standing. The writer knows one man 
who before engaging in this business 
was a barber, another who was a 


farmer, another a sewing machine 
agent. It is purely a money-making 


enterprise; without consideration of 
the health or destruction of the peo- 
ple. It is popularly supposed that 
physicians decry these things from 
fear that their sale will injure regu- 
lar practice. This is another error, 
as they increase work for the doctor 
by aggravating existing trouble as 
well as causing disease where there 
was only slight disturbance. 

If people 
themselves, avoid indigestible viands, 


would quit drugging 
cat at regular hours, chew well, stop 
eating when they have had enough, 
take a sufficieney of exercise, sleep 
and fresh air, with a hot bath once 
a week, and a cold sponge bath each 
morning, laying aside all aleoholies 
and tobacco, there would be very lit- 
Overeat- 
ing leads to the drug habit for relief 
from uneasy sensations. Those who 
value health must cultivate self-con- 
trol. 


tle sickness in the world. 





Made by the Tailor-President. 


Do boys of this generation know 
what a In the 
old days, a boy’s twenty-first birth- 


“freedom suit” is? 
day—the day when he struck out for 
himself—was regarded as an import- 
ant Ilis father, or his master 
if he had been apprenticed, setn him 


one. 


forth with at least one possession es- 
sential to a fair start in life—a good 
suit of clothes. This was the young 
man’s freedom suit. The Jackson, 
Indiana, Clarion-Ledger tells of a 
respected old man in that State, who 
has been sheriff and has served in the 
Legislature, whose freedom suit was 
made by a man afterwards President 
of the United States. He was brought 
up the of 
Greenville. 


in Tennessee, in town 


story of his suit: 
About a fortnight before “attain: 








This is how he tells the | 


ing my majority” my father told me 
to go to Andy Johnson’s and pick 
out the best piece of cloth in his shop 
suit of clothes. “That,” he 
said, “will be about the last thing I 
ean do for you. You're a man now, 
shift for yourself.” I 
“shifted” to Indiana a year later. 


for a 


and must 


That suit of clothes was a dark 
brown broadcloth—a_swallow-tailed 
eoat, with plain metal buttons on it, 
a very wide collar of velvet to match, 
and a waist-coat, double-breasted and 
long enough and loose enough for 
two of me. I ean see Andy now, as 
he stood me up on the block to meas- 
ure me for my trousers—a big, flab- 
by face, swarthy skin, heavy eye- 
That 
and An- 
drew Jackson was President. Andy, 
the tailor, dreamed, as he 
pressed off that suit of mine and 
gathered in his twenty-nine dollars 
for it, that he would himself follow 
Jackson into the White House thirty- 
three years later. 

My suit wore well, and I was mar- 
ried in it in 1836. 
Sunday “dress-up” until I ‘got too 
stout to button it about me.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


brows, and a forbidding scowl. 
was in the winter of 1832, 


never 


It served me for 








Timely Health Hints. 


It is a rather humbling fact, but 
that the 
eondition of a man’s body eolors all 
higher The “finest 
phrenzy” that ever was, depends 
somewhat on the ability of the origi- 
nator to handle bread and _ butter. 
This is the season when people in 
town need to get out and get a good 
deal of fresh air. 
are food, water, air and 


a certain one none the less, 


his activity. 


The life essentials 
exercise. 
The reason why people in towns die 
out and need to be replenished from 
the country every two generations, is 
that people in the country get plenty 
of air and exercise, while those in 
Women and ehildren— 
and men too—become cross and peev- 


town do not. 


ish, because they confine themselves 
“The blues” 
other name for torpid liver and poor 
Three deaths of 
four are untimely and in a sense 


too much. is just an- 


circulation. out 


suicidal. Most people could live 
longer by taking care, but they would 
rather die than take exercise. Drink 


at 
wholesome food, breathe deeply, then 
add to these a cheerful mind, and 
if you die before your time some- 
body will be to blame other than 
yourself.—Stanly Enterprise. 


four pints of water every day, 





My Smoke House. 


A man who lives in Albany, and 
whose business was that of a clerk, 
said that he has lately built a house 
that cost him three thousand dollars. 











His friends expressed their wonder | 


that he could afford so fine a dwell- 
ing. 
“Your 


What do you mean 2” 


smoke-house ! 
“Why, I mean 
that twenty years ago I left off smok- 


smoke-house.” 


“Why,” said he, “that is my | 


ing and put the money saved from | 
smoke with the interest in my house. | 


Hence I call it my smoke-house.”— 


King’s Herald. 


| 
| 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘* Aunt Jennie,’ care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 
Hers 
is a practical letter and to those of 
the Circle 
poultry raising—and nearly all are 


Netta joins us this week. 


who are interested in 
interested—it will prove helpful, and 
at the same time give them an op- 
portunity to help others. I hope that 
other readers will write about their 
work. 

Mel calls after quite a pro- 
Were the liquor 


poultry 

Aunt 
tracted absence. 
sellers compelled by law to provide 
for the comfort of those whom they 
make drunk until they are sober, 
there would be fewer dealers in the 
deadly business. Yes, it 
want of letters that the Chat was 


Tf members wish it 


was for 


omitted. to ap- 
pear regularly, they have only to con- 
tribute regularly. 

It is dark and rainy this afternoon 
—an ideal day for the “blues.” Musie 
and books I have always found to be 
my best friends in this self-defence 
battle. By the way, I found to-day 
in an old Southern newspaper, one 
of the sweetest little poems on this 
subject that I have ever read, and will 
give the Circle the benefit of it: 
“Yes, there’s trouble enough in this 


life, my brother; 
Sorrow enough without profit or 


gain— 
Trouble enough, quite enough, my 
brother, 
Without giving each other needless 
pain. 


“Much of the wrong and heartache, 
my brother, 
Much of the bitterness+newn to us 
here, 
Comes from a-ecareless word spoken 
to another; 
In place of a smile we have planted 
a tear! 


“God pity us, too, for the sorrows we 

are sowing, 
The wrecks that are seattered far 

out o’er the sea; 

The pain that we give sometimes 
without knowing— 

Oh, help us, dear Father, our error 
to see! 


“Give us a heart that—is ready to 
proffer 
The hand of true friendship, what- 
ever betide; 
A warm, trusting heart that will win 
the cold seoffer, 
And turn all his skeptical arrows 


aside. 
“Much of the trouble we all learn 
to borrow 
Is never our own, but in seem- 
ing ; 
Much of life’s siinshine is left for 


to-morrow, 
And then it all fades out in dream- 


ing. 
“God help us to garner the sun- 


shine about us, 
And see but the good that is given 
us here, 





One Woman’s Experience with Poultry. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am an 
Alamance farmer’s wife and do a 
small poultry business. I do not 


raise poultry for the faney of it, 
but I have some nice white W. D. 
Barred Plymouth Rock and 
horns. I do not keep them in sepa- 
rate pens, but let them all run to- 
gether, as the Plymouth Rocks are 
too large and the Leghorns too small, 
so I what I 
think a either 


Leg- 


eross them and have 


better chicken than 


of the pure stock. The Leghorn is a 
poor setter, but the Rocks enjoy sit- 
ting, but sometimes make poor hatch- 
er, as they are’too heavy and break 
their eggs. The cross lays well, sets 
well, and make good mothers and are 
a nice size. 

I commence setting my hens as 
soon as they want to sit in the spring 
17 eggs. I like to 
have several to hatch about the same 
time so I ean give each hen about 
20° biddies that I 


turn to go to laying again. 


on about 15 to 


and have some 
loose 
I have a yard wired in and put them 
in coops for a few days, then turn 
them the lot. I don’t feed 
biddies under twenty-four hours af- 
ter taking them off, but feed the 
hen as soon as I take her off. I 
feed the little for several 
days on old bread moistened with 
then and cracked 
When they are old enough 
I give them whole corn once a day. 


out in 


chicks 


water, on wheat 


eorn. 


As soon as the young chieks can get 
along without the mother, I throw 
the old hen out of the lot and she 
soon forgets the biddies and goes to 
singing again and is soon laying. 
When 
to go 
them 


my chickens are large enough 
about by themselves, I turn 
out and let go 
they please. 


them where 


I have no remedy when they begin: 
I would like 


some one else as how to manage, for 


to die. to hear from 
I have not very much experience in 
the business. NETTA. 


Alamance Co., N. C. 





A Proposed Change in the Watts Bill. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have made 
several attempts to write to the Chat 
lately, but would ruin my paper and 
tear it up and quit, but when my 
paper eame this morning and there 
was no Chat, I decided to try again. 
I am always sorry when there are 
no letters from the Chatterers; then 
we don’t have your kind and instrue- 
tive letters. not for 
want of letters; if so, it is a great 


I hope it was 





pity—as many good writters as the 
Chat has. 

Aunt Jennie (if I am allowed to 
speak on the important subject) I 
wish to say that there is one mis- 
take in Section 6 of the Watts Bill 
passed by our last Legislature. I 
think the one that makes the wine 
and cider should be compelled to 


| keep the one that drinks it and not 


Forgiving the erring who censure and | 
doubt us— 
'Twill lighten life’s burden and 


” 


lessen its care,’ 

If this is not perfect as verse, it 
is at least perfect in sentiment. 
Let me hear from all of you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


send him to the innocent ones and 
those that are opposed to the traf- 
fic. The dealers get the money and 
they are the ones to have the trouble. 
And if they had to trouble with the 
drinker and takes his abuse, they 
would soon get tired, I think, and 


| quit selling the stuft. 


AUNT MEL. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The word gentleman has not any correlative 


abstract to express the quality. * * 
tleman is a man of truth, lord of his own actions, 
and expressing that lordship in his behavior, not 
in any manner dependent and servile either on 
persons, or opinions or possesions. Beyond this 
fact 
good nature or benevolence: manhood first, and 


of truth and real foree, the word denotes 


gentleness.—From Emerson’s Essay on 


“Manners.” 


then 





In our rejoicing over the prospective cutting 
of the Isthmian Canal, it should not be forgotten 
that, although the route is not the one he would 
have chosen, Senator Morgan, of Alabama, “de- 
serves the distinction of being the Father of the 
Canal,” as ex-Postmaster-General Emory Smith 
says. In season and out of season for nearly a 
quarter of a century, Senator Morgan has been 
hammering away at the canal idea, and has been 
just as zcalous when speaking to empty seats as 
when addressing attentive crowds. Though rath- 
er stubborn and long-winded (it has been often 
said that if he had sct his jaw to the work of 
dredging the canal, it would have been finished 
before now), these faults will not blind posterity 
to the mcritorious services he has rend¢éred in his 
twenty years fight for the great water-way. 





In our series of selections frcm great poets—- 
taking them in alphabetical order—we come this 
week ito Alfred Tennyson, whom we regard as the 
grcatesi poet of the nineteenth century. It is in- 
teresting to observe that Edgar Allan Poe, who 
wes born the same year as Tennyson, 1809, but 
who died at the age of forty before Tennyson had 
lived out half his eighty-five years, regarded the 
work that Tennyson had dene even then as-suth- 
cient to justify him in saying: “In perfect sin- 
cerity I regard Alfred Tennyson as the noblest 
poet that ever lived. * * * TI eall him, and think 
him the noblest of poets, not because the impres- 
sions he produces are at all times the most pro- 
found, not because the poetical excitement which 
he induces is at all times the most intense, but 
because it is at all times the most ethereal—in 
other words, the most eclevating and the most 
pure. No other poet is so little of the earth, 
earthy.” 





Accompanying the letter of Prof. J. M. John- 
son printed last week there came a personal note 
to the Editor from which we take the liberty of 
reprinting the following extract—partly because 
of its news value as a report of progress in agri- 
cultural education and partly because of the in- 
terest his North Carolina friends feel in the 
sareer of Professor Johnson: 

“As you may remember, I came here one year 
ago, last October to take that 
then being started in this University as an exper- 
iment. I worked pretty hard and in June our 
Professor of Agriculture resigned and the Board 
put me in charge of the work. 


some work was 


I have had good 
assistance in agriculture by one of our last year’s 
graduates, and in horticulture I have been aided 
materially by Rhodes 
North Carolina several years valuable service as 
assistant horticulturist. 


Professor who rendered 
In addition to the regu- 
lar four years’ course in agriculture we have 
started two shorter ones, one covering one year 
and the other requiring only three months time 
for its completion. There have been quite a good 
number of students in each of these courses and 
I think agricultural education is growing in pop- 
ularity in this State. 
a set of nature study bulletins to the teachers and 
pupils of the public schools of Georgia.” 


This department is issuing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Our contemporary, the Biblical Recorder, makes 
the point that “many a man is throwing away dol- 
lars’ worth of time on trashy papers because they 
are cheap. Man, they are the costliest things in 
the world! A paper that does not instruct and 
uplift, but rather runs through a man’s mind—in 
and out again—is exceedingly dear at any price.” 


Many 


a paper is so harmful it its influence that a father 


This fact cannot be too often emphasized. 


might well pay many times its subscription price 
to keep it out of his home, if there were no other 
Most of the New Eng- 
“sample eopy” story papers belong in this 


way of getting rid of it. 
land 
cless, as well as a large number of dailies that 
pander to the tastes of the depraved. Then there 
are other papers, not bad, but worthless—papers 
that do not poison the mind, but simply cheat a 
man out of much time that he might put to some 
useful end. Your paper is to be your companion, 
your family’s companion. Would you allow a 
eriminal, or a man who talked chiefly of crime and 
evil, to associate with your children, merely be- 
cause he would stay with them for a few eents 
less than would a man of clean life and elevating 
influence? Would you choose a foolish, blunder- 
ing fellow to be your companion and your chil- 
dren’s eompanion merely because he would stay 
with vou for fifty eents a year less than would 
a inan of intelligence, edueation and character ? 
It is just such 
a man makes when he selects a 


This illustration is not overdrawn. 
that 
third-grade paper beeause it happens to cost a few 


a ehoice 


ecnts less than a first-class periodical would cost. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHERN EDTCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 


This is my first visit to Richmond, and I am 
innpressed with the contrast between the condi- 
tions at present and the conditions existing when 
my father made his first visit to the city forty 
Tie came as a Confederate soldier in 
North and South. 
Then blue and gray faced each other in deadly 
with 
3ut I have come at a time when 
men of the North and of the South, representa- 
tives of men who followed the Stars and Bars and 
of men who followed the Stars and Stripes, have 


years ago. 


the titanic struggle between 


combat, and the Virginia fields ran red 
brothers’ blood. 


met to plan together in friendly counsel about 


the vital problems that confront us—“forgetting 


the things which are behind,” I was about to say; 
but we have forgotten only the bitterness of the 
spent quarrel and not the heroism of the fathers. 
As Dr. St. Clair MeKelway, Editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, so aptly said yesterday: 

“The sons will preserve and magnify the fame 
of their fathers, but they will not foster or fight 
over again their feuds, since the fathers them- 
selves, an illustrious and a pathetically thining 
bend, long ago renounced raneor and dissolved 
We will filially honor the shades of 
our ancestors, but we will not eut ourselves among 


differences. 


their tombs. Our fathers fought out the ques- 
ticns which their forefathers left unsettled. We 
recognize and rejoice in the settlement of those 
questions. But we are resolved that neither the 
charm of historical study nor the passions nor the 
pathos of poetry, nor the pious exaltation which 
shrines incite and monuments inspire shall to-day 


hold back North and South from the new and 








noble obligations and from the benign and broth- | 


erly competitions of this teeming time. 


etter | 


a decade of love and of peace than a eyele of the 


mutilations and of the memories of a eivil war!” 


In this paragraph Dr. MeKelway has happily | 


epitomized the attitude of each seetion to the 
other as here represented. It would be impossible 
Northern and Southern 


men, met here in the old capital of the Confeder- 


for this assemblage of 


acy, the storm-center of the great Civil War, to 
forget that eventful struggle, but its memories 


have knit the men closer together, not pulled them 
apart. 

Richmond alone is worth coming all the way to 
sec. Built, Rome-like, on seven hills, by the side 
of the historic James, it is a city of beautiful 
views. And it was a historie city even before the 
“Mother of States of Statesmen” left the 
Union it had dope so much to establish. Tere is 
the old Capitol Building, for example, built from 
Tlere 
Madison brought out his famous Virginia-Ken- 


and 


a model selected by Thomas Jefferson. 


tuecky Resolutions in 1799; here Aaron Burr was 
tried for treason a century ago; here Madison 
and Marshall and Monroe and Randolph sat to- 
gether in the Convention of 1829-30; here the 
The mag- 


Ordinance of Secession was adopted. 
nificent Washington Monument, with the eques- 
trian statue of Washington surrounded by the 
figures of six other notable Virginians, stands 
in the foreground—built at a cost of $260,000 
and unveiled in 1858. Monuments to ITenry Clay 
and Stonewall Jackson are also on the grounds. 
T have also seen the old home of General Lee and 
the war-time home of Jefferson Davis. The latter 
is called “the White House of the Confederacy” 
and is now a museum of Confederate relies. Most 
conspicuous among the objects in the “North 
Carelina Room” is the portrait of 
Vance; regarded by many as superior to the por- 
trait in our House of Representatives in Raleigh. 
to old St. 
John’s Church and stood in the pew where Pat- 


Governor 


T also went out yesterday afternoon 


rick Henry stood when he concluded his fiery 
speech with the words so dear to the heart of 
every schoolboy: “I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” But I haven’t time to give a general 
description of the city and shall wait till next 
week for futrehr observations of this character. 

The Edueational Conference is the most largely 
attended of the six sessions already held, and 
promises to be as fruitful as any in good results. 
brifiant, red-headed 
voung Chief Executive of Virginia, delivered the 


Governor Montague, the 


opening address Wednesday night and made a 
highly favorable impression, though our North 
And Mr. 


Ogden’s annual address was a frank, sensible re- 


Carolina Governor is a greater orator. 


view of the history and purposes of what has 
come to be known as “the Ogden movement” that 
should satisfy those Southern erities that have 
professed to be so desirous of finding out what is 
“at the bottom of the matter.” Parenthctieally, 
it should be said that there is more reason for 
wanting to know “what is at the bottom” of the 
echronie and long-winded enemies of the move- 
ment. It looks like it is a little clique of manu- 
facturers enraged chiefly by Seeretary Murphy’s 
strenuous fight on child labor in Southern fae- 
turies. 

Throughout the Conferenee there has been a 
frank recognition of the fact that the Eduea- 
tional Conference and the Educational Boards 
are but minor factors in the great educational 
revival in the South; in fact, if I had to select 
one sentence as the keynote of the Conference, I 
should give this from the great speech of Dr. 
Frencis G. Peabody, of Harvard University: 

“That education is the key of Southern as of 
Northern security; that education does not mean 
political service or racial antagonism; that edu- 
eation begins at the bottom and not at the top; 
that the South and the North have a common 
stake in the education of the whole people; that 
illiteracy is inconsistent with democracy; that 
the part of the North is not to patronize or erit- 
icise, but reinforee the initiative of the South, 
and that the strength and sacrifice of the South- 
ern States for education present the most honor- 
able and gallant achievement of modern Ameri- 
-an statesmanship—all this is conclusively deter- 
mined, and this is the common faith in which we 
mect.” 

And now I find that I must here come to a con- 
clusion before I have said all that I intended say- 
ing. But as in the serial stories I end this letter 
with the familiar phrase—“‘Continued ‘in our 
next.” Cc. a. P. 









-_— —= Loe 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—~SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


a number of excellent farm articles 
The rain guage suggested by Harry 
Farmer is so very simple and serviceable that we 
hope to see a large number of our readers adopt 
the idea 


We have 


this week. 


It would have saved much ineconveni- 
ence during the rainy weather this spring and 
will be needed more or less throughout the plow- 
When the ground is too wet, it is 
cheaper to pay a man to twirl his fingers than to 
plow. 


ing season 


Mr. Taylor, a native of 
North Carolina, but just now in Louisiana, makes 


Our cerrespondent, 


some scrious suggestions for fathers of farm 
boys. We notice that Mr. Taylor’s idea is also 


brought out in an article in the current number 
of Farm and Fireside, which we hope to reprint 
next week. 

One leses nothing by stopping a minute now and 
then to see in what direction he is traveling and 
what speed he is making. Mr. Calvin’s review 
of reeent agricultural progress in North Caro- 
lina eentains much to eneourage us. He is a 
thoughtful writer and knows how to make statis- 
tics interesting. 

Our “Easy Science Study” this week is from the 
pen of Dr. Burkett, of the A. & M. College. The 
remaining articles in Mr. Bereman’s series will be 
taken up later, but just now there are three are 


four especially seasonable articles from other 


writers that we wish to include. 

“The Charge of the Light Brigade,” referred to 
in Tennyson’s famous poem, on page 6, occurred 
in the battle of Balaklava in the Crimean War, 
October 25, 1854. “Through a misconception of 
orders,” is is said, “the Lord Lucan, commander 
of the English cavalry, ordered Lord Cardigan, 
with the Light Brigade, to charge the Russian 
artillery. With a battery in front and one on 
each side, the Light Brigade hewed its way past 
the gun in front and routed the enemies’ cavalry. 
Ot 670 horsemen engaged, 198 returned.” But it 
is established, we believe, that in the battle of 
‘Gettysburg the Twenty-sixth North Carolina 
Regiment sustained a heavier loss than did the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava, and there was no 
misconception of orders in the terrible charge of 
Eighty-five per cent of its men 
The founder of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, by the way, was a member of 


the Twenty-sixth. 
were killed or wounded. 


that regiment. 

What Mrs. Allen says on page 6 about the na- 
ture and effeets of patent medicines will doubtless 
surprise not many of our readers, but we do not 
doubt that she is right. “Americans,” says Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University,” are 
curiously subject to medical delusions; because 
they easily fall vietims to that commonest of 
fallacies:—this preeeded that, therefore this 
that, this caused that; or 
in shcrter phrase, what preceded caused. 


preeeded therefore 
For ex- 
ample: I was sick; I took such and such a medi- 
cine and afterward got well; threefore the medi- 
cine cured me.” When, the fact is, the man who 
writes a glowing testimonial for Smith’s Pills very 
likely got well in spite of them, not because of 
them. In thousands_of eases the medicine itself 
does very little good. bit the hygienie rules which 
are to be observed while the medicine is taken do 
effect a recovery. A man who takes plenty of ex- 
ercise, keeps in good humor and sleeps eight hours 
a night will need very little medicine. 
“a merry heart 


Solomon 
observed a long time ago that 
doeth good like medicine,” and Longfellow has 
translated a wise though homely Dutch proverb 
into Knglish: 

“Joy and temperance and repose 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 

Congressman Brownlow’s interview regarding 

his good road’s bill reminds us that he was to have 


made an address yesterday (Monday) afternoon 
before the National and International Good Roads 








Association now in session in St. Louis, and it 
is probable that he will make a strong fight for 
the endorsement of that body. A program just 
received says that among others who will address 
the Convention are President Roosevelt, W. J. 
Bryan, James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, W. H. Moore, Martin 
Dodge, Roy Stone, J. A. Holmes, and Fitzhugh 
Lee. It promises to be one of the greatest good 
roads’ conventions ever held in this country. 





TWO KINDS OF SECTIONALISM. 


There is undoubtedly much sectional narrow- 
ness in the South—we had occasion last week to 
comment on some outcroppings of this spirit— 
but it is not true that our people are sinners 
above all that dwell in Jerusalem in this respect. 
The narrowest, most provincial book that has 
come to our notice in the last two years came not 
out of the South, but out of Boston, the reputed 
home of culture, broad-mindedness and patriot- 
ism. In his “Memories of a Hundred Years” Dr. 
“dward Everett Hale not only seizes every nat- 
ural opportunity to berate the South its 
statesmen; he goes out of his way in order to 
No one deplores 
sectionalism in the South more than we, but this 
New England sectionalism that affects such un- 
speakable contempt for our Southern shortcom- 


and 


find excuses to vent his spleen. 


ings, this cultured, Pharisaical conceit that would 
pull the mote from another’s eye while uncon- 
scious of the beam in its own, is more contempti- 
ble than the stubborn narrowness with which 
parts of the South are afflicted. But Dr. G. B. 
Winton, of the Nashville Christian Advocate, has 
so neatly excoriated this little band of self- 
righteous ecriticis that we shall not attempt to 
improve on his effort. Here is his opinion: 

“The future student of American life will find 
no phenomenon of the eighteenth and nineteeth 
centuries more striking (and we trust more amus- 
ing) than the conceit which prevailed in New 
England during that period, that all the con- 
scienee, most of the brains, and the bulk of the 
culture of this continent were concentrated in 
that small section of it. 
with which this belief has held its own, and does 
to this day in the face of robust facts, is wonder- 
ful to see. Culture we will not dispute about; it 
has too many definitions. But as to brains and 
conscience, we protest that the record must serve 
For, with every 
possible qualification, one or the other of these 


The smiling assurance 


us as an excuse for hesitating. 


must be at fault among a people whose theology 
ean find no middle ground between Puritan Cal- 
vinism and ‘Mother’ Eddy, who love the negro 
first and chiefly as an investment, and second as 
an excuse for meddling with their neighbors, who 
to this day destroy more black men with their 
rum in Africa than they save with their mission- 
aries in the South, and who supply the sharpest 
contrast in America between preaching and prac- 
tice on the subjects of temperanee and domestic 
These are matters of common knowl- 
Other sec- 
tions of our great commonwealth usually respect 


morality. 
edge, though not often mentioned. 
the above-mentioned serene complaceney, the 
more so as it is now mostly confined to elderly 
people. One of these is giving the public ‘Mem- 
ories of a Hundred Years,’ though we believe he 


His 


unhappy exhibition of the sublimely self-centered 


does not claim to have lived quite so long. 


spirit of his section would be ludicrous if it were 
not pathetic. Tle tells in a 
without seeming to see the sarcasm of it, how the 


recent installment, 


New England Senators and others badgered Pres- 
ident Lineoln and his generals beyond all human 
tolerance, and glows with as fine a seorn of ‘reb- 
els’ as though no readjustment of national per- 


spective had taken place since 1865. We 


forted with the hope that when this century is 
ended the generation who think and feel as he | 
I 








are com- | 





does will have no representative to write about 
it as he writes of the nineteenth.” 

But, of course, these narrow and noisy New 
England critics do not accurately represent their 
people; their tribe is dying out, and we refer to 
them here simply for the purpose of giving Dr. 
Winton’s funeral eulogy. 
tionably growing broader. 


The North is unques- 
“Tt has repented itself 
Dr. Gilder 
Men like Charles 


Francis Adams, whose address on secession we 


of the reconstruction measures,” as 
says in the Century Magazine. 


mentioned two weeks ago, more nearly represent 
New England sentiment than does Dr. Hale. And 
the South is refusing to follow its more preju- 
diced and intolerant leaders. Our “Bill Arp” is 
the inearnation of Southern Dr. 
Hale is of Northern. Both are survivors of a 
departed generation, and there are few young 


bitterness as 


men growing up who will attempt to cherish the 
dying embers of sectional hatred as they have 
Instead, men of the North and men of the 
South are coming together, as they did in Rich- 
mond last week, to reason together and work to- 


done. 


gcther for the upbuilding of a united nation. 
Such meetings are but the.forerunners of a time 
when neither the bigoted intolerance of Dr. Hale 
nor the bitterness of Bill Arp will be able to in- 
terfere with the wheels of progress. 





Advantages of Country Training for Boys. 


When a child grows up in the country, it gets 
a natural training in accurate observation. It 


wants to find a four-leaf clover; it runs to see 


where the green snake went to; tracks the wood- 
ehuck to its hole and gets it out; it learns the 


songs of the birds, and knows when the smelts 
run up the brooks and when the twilight is just 
right for finding the partridges. In short, the 
country child gets naturally a broad training in 
observation. It also has on the farm an admira- 
ble training in manual labor. From an early age 
it can actually contribute to the care of animals, 
the successful conduct of the household, and the 
general welfare of the family. In the city all this 
natural training is lacking, and substitutes for it 
have to be artificially provided. 
has brought into our schools nature-study and 
manual training, to teach the child to use its eyes 
ana its hands, and to develop its senses and its 
muscular powers; and these new beneficent agen- 


This necessity 


cies in education, already well in play, are in the 
near future to go far beyond any stage at present 
reached. 
urban education the training which the farmer’s 


We do not yet See how to replace in 


boy or the seacoast boy gets from his habitual 
eontest with the adverse forces of nature. The 
Gotts Island boy, on the coast of Maine, goes out 
with his father in the early winter morning in a 
half-open sailboat to visit their lobster traps and 
They start 
with a gentle breeze and a quiet sea, though the 


bring home the entrapped lobsters. 


The boy knows just how to 
the 


temperature is low. 
steer the boat five or six miles to sea, where 
traps are sunk on some rocky spot which the lob- 
sters love. The father is busy pulling the traps. 
The boy watches the weather, and suddenly he 
says. “Father, there is a northwester coming. See 
The 
boy knows just as well as the father what that 
means. It means a feartul beat of windward to 
get home, facing a savage wind and a falling tem- 


the clouds driving this way over the hills.” 


perature, the spray dashing over the vessel and 
freezing to the sails and ropes and loading down 
life-and-death 
struggle for hours, the question being, Shall we 
Now, that 
is a magnificent training for a boy, and the shel- 
The 


forees of nature, if not so formidable that men 


the bow with iee. It means a 


get into harbor or not before we sink ¢ 


tered city offers nothing like it. adverse 
cannot cope with them, are strenuous teachers; 


but in modern cities we hardly know that the 
wind blows, or that the flood is coming, or that 
bitter cold is imperiling all animal life.—Presi- 


dent Eliot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Miscellaneous Suggestions About Farm- | 


ers’ Organizations. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
It is continually said by various 


classes, “you ean’t organize the 


farmers,” and my honest opinion is 
they just don’t know, but would be 
glad to keep the farmers from organ- 
feather 
nests at the expense of the farmers. 


izing, so as to their own 
While I am making war on no trust 
or corporations, I would suggest if 
the farmers would learn to jot down 
each davy’s doings it would be an eye- 
opener to various opportunities they 
have never dreamed of and never will 
without keeping strict account of 
their business. The way other classes 
know what pay them is by keeping 


IT would the 


farmers, if they really think they 


accounts. suggest to 
ean’t be organized, I never would 
grumble any more, and be content to 
be the other people’s ditcher as long 
But IT don’t think they 
need doubt the ability of the farmers 
to organize as well as 


as we live. 
any other 
class. But we have to lose no time 
in fighting other trusts or combines, 
but of time 
making a trust of our own as lafge 


use every moment in 
as we can get it, even as large as 
from ocean to ocean. T am persuad- 
ed if the farmers would they could 
eompare favorably with any other 
organization. Jf other classes fault- 
find, you let it be a means of grace 
to strengthen you in your march for 
recognition. My honest opinion is 
the farmers have never 
been recognized is because they have 
never put their heads together and 
asked recognition at the hands of 


their legislatures, as 


the reason 


other classes 
And as it is the business 
of the farmers to feed and clothe the 
world, let us learn to do it as eco- 
Fos the rea- 
son the farmers are no farther ad- 
vanced than they are is really their 


have done. 


nomically as possible. 


own fault, in part at least; and it is 
an utter impossibility for the farm- 
ers to succeed without organization. 
Other 
with organization; the farmers ean 
do the same. 


classes have sueceeded only 
Raising large crops of 
and less stoek without or- 
ganized effort will drive the farmers 
further from independence 
time they try it. 


tobaceo 
every 


It seems to me the only wise thing 
for the farmers to do unite 
along some legitimate lines for self- 
preservation and remember to fight 
We 
ean do and have our business done 
on plans that will sueeced on small 
capital in proportion as other classes 
And above all, I would recommend 
that we try to keep our heads level 
and sober. 


is to 


no trust, but enlarge our own. 


ali 
C. 


N, ALLEN. 
Orange Co., N. 


MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP. 


There’s nothing like doing a thing 
thoroughly. Of all the Salves you 
ever heard of, Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve is the best. It sweeps away and 
cures Burns, Sores, Bruises, Cuts, 
Boils, Uleers, Skin Eruptions and 
Piles. It’s only 25e, and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction by all druggists. 





| 
| 


| 
| 





Warren County Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
In penning you a sketch of the 


doings of the Alliance in this ecoun- 


tv, I would state that the County Al- | 


lianee was held in the hall of Jones | 


Spring sub in a publie school house 


situated in the southwestern portion | 


old 


turn- 


the 
Spring 


of 


Ridgeway and Jones 


the county and upon 


pike. Jones Springs, from whence 


the Alliance takes it name, is an old 


ante-bellum health resort, at that | 
time consisting of hotels, restau- 
rants, saloons, ball roms, ete., to 


which place the road from Ridgeway 
was turnpiked by the Ridgeway Com- 
pany with intentions of rebuilding 
since the war the wreck of houses, 
But alas! it all 
This school house 


ete., at the Springs. 
came to naught. 
is situated some 12 or 15 miles from 
other subs. This fact, together with 
the busy season and backwardness of 
the farmers, accounts for not so full 
of the 
brethren as we might wish, although 


a representation visiting 
there were about 20 or 25 present. 
Jones Spring Allianee has about 20 
members, some of whom are ladics. 
Its Seeretary is a lady, Mrs Katie 
Short, nee Miss Katie O’Neal. Onc 
at the diner, which 
was a royal feast, fit for kings. The 
mecting 


lady presided 


and 
all through harmonious, being enter- 
tained principally by Brother Flem- 
ing and Brother Graham, each one 


Was very interesting 


speaking well for our noble paper 
and for the Business Ageney, and 
for the upbuilding and strengthening 
the Alliance all 


forms. And with this we shall con- 


in its phases and 
tinue to wateh and wait and hope 
that our people may yet see the great 
importance of organization. 
JOHN H. WHITE, 
Seeretary and Treasurer. 
Warren Co., N. C. 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


GoW Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘** Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,”’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 

Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 

Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 

Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 
lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
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Pryne Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardene: 
g. 5:8 4S) Stee! Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 teet long. Th 
Pe Bi ea ie best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use 
Fh e +) } Bi} Noexperience necessary to lay it. At 
Sig Jisig e: E+} crdinary hammer or hatchet the only 
FS § iB 3 ai] tools youneed. We furnish nails fret 
* 2 H fa} end paint roofing two sides. Comer 
f P4 3 € Hy g | either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped 

eee Es! gt 

722716 $2.00 PER SQUARE. 
H Hal ar | | Asquare means 100 square feet. ~ Write 
__._ for free Catslogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
AGO SLGUSE WEROORING OO., W. 36th & Tron sts., Chicage 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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HEN you buy a harvester, count the cost of 
keeping it in repair, and the length of time 
it will last, as well as the price you pay at first. 
Champion Binders, Mowers and Rakes are dur- 
able because they are correctly designed and well 
built. This also is the reason for the excellent 
work they do. 
A catalog describing them and a handsome 
4 “at colored calendar may be had for the asking. 


. CHAN?PION DIVISION, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO. 


Sad 








MUTUAL HAIL +> FIRE INSURANCE COMPA 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS Sand 4, 





EE RECAP ARETE ES 
The Tobacco Planters’ © | 


PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des‘ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 
State. ALL Lossks PAID PROMPTLY. : ; . . : 





... RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED... 


oO. L. JOYNER, Pres., E. A, TAYLOR, Sec’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina. 








wore 
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THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 
Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid S(0 losses in 1902, and 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of iorses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and payments 
are madeé according to their findings. Rates very liberal... . . . sa. 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK REGION MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. EK. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N, C. 


OF ALL KINDS 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Offer Extra Special. 


eet | i 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _ is That Paper. 


The subscription price is only’$1.00 per'year. 


h By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year sinaaaeae 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner 


The Progressive Farmer Together one year 1.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper, Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send ??' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Advice on Choosing an Occupation. 
Editor of The Progressive farmer : 

Young man, is your mind bent on 
With 
this view of things you will not make 
much of a start. Do you love to 
hire yourself to a boss 
vant to your boss? 
own way. 


making money to get a start? 


and be a ser- 
If so, go on your 


Choose that business that suits you 
best, that you can love the work, and 
work at that because you love the 
money 
that is in it, but because you love the 
work. Then push it constantly and 
in due time you will make it a sue- 
cess. It is work well directed that 
leads to suecess. The work that you 
you had better stop be- 
take no interest in the 
You must love the work so 
as to put your whole mind on it. 
When you start in one thing with 
a view of leaving that and going 
into some other business you make 
a mistake. Begin where you are 
It is bet- 
ter to start with small means; then 


do not love 
eause you 
work. 


and with what you have. 


you ean control it and learn eeono- 
There are three 
houses in sight of my home. One 


my as you go. 


of them cost three thousand dollars: 
the other two were more than they 
All three were given 
up by the time they were ready for 


could pay for. 


oecupaney, or a short time there- 
after. .All of the young men could 
have controlled small 
large dealings broke them. 


means, but 
I sold a 
lot to a man of small means and to- 
day he has a fine- house and all paid 
of small 
things from the beginning and he 
he has a 
son and a daughter well educated, 
and it was all done by economy in 


for, because he took care 


uses economy to this day; 


the use of small things. 

Well, learn to take care of little 
things so as to let nothing be lost 
In old 
times there was a tease, “You are too 
With a will 


to work, there is always 


for want of your attention. 


big for your breeches.” 
a way to 
suecess, if you love your work. 

You can choose any occupation 
if you love the work and 
learn economy, you may make it a 


you please, 


suecess. One thing you doubt and 
that is 
sprightly young man that really loves 
the work and has learned economy, 
and you will find him in after life 
When you hear a man 
that is often saying, “farming don’t 
pay,” that man may think he loves 
the work and he may be mistaken. 

R. R. MOORE. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


farming. Show me _ the 


a success. 





Practical Education. 
Tennessee has taken up the work 
of consolidating her rural schools 
and teaching her young folk agricul- 
tural science in a way as novel as it 
And a gratifying fact 
in connection is that President Dab- 


is promising. 


ney, of the University of Tennessee, 
is the moving spirit in the matter. 
Several country schools near Knox- 
ville have been consolidated and ten 
a demon- 
stration farm, parts of which will be 


acres of land purchased for 


experimental orchard, to a vegetable 
forest and 
ornamental trees, and a part will be 


garden, a fruit garden, 
used for farm crops, in illustrating 
methods of tillage, 
fertilizing, ete. 


rotation of crops 
Aside from _ the 
school-rooms devoted to ordinary 
common school work, there will be 
some equipment for the teaching of 
wood-working and other work of 
value to farmers, and it is expected 
to have a room for teaching domestic 
Agricul- 

It will 


advance rapidly or slowly in accord- 


science in a practical way. 
ture advances at every point. 


anee with the will of the people as 
Tennessee has 
joined Massachusetts, Ohio and Wis- 


manifested in works. 


consin in setting a good example te 
their sister States.” Let farmers and 
citizens of all occupations in every 
other State take up the good work 
and the results will be a transforma- 
tion of our country into the ideal of 
which our forefathers dreamed and 
which all the world has hoped we were 


to re: “armer’s Voice. 








Not many descriptive articles can 
throw so much light upon child-labor 
in the South as does a little story in 
the April MecClure’s ealled “Who 
Was Her Keeper?’ - The author, 
Mary Applewhite Bacon, is 
tors tell us, a native of Georgia, and 
thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
The central fig- 
ure of the story is a seven-year-old 
girl, whose 


, her edi- 


tions she describes. 


family leave a Georgia 
farm to live in a cotton mill district, 
“a good house 
to live in, painted white, with three 
rooms in it,” and “eash money every 
Saddy night.” The point of the story 
is the tragie effect on her of long 
hours and nightwork within the noisy 
shadows of the clanking mill ma- 
chinery. 


having been promised 





An Apt Illustration. 


An inspector of schools has been 
giving in the Humanitarian a selee- 
tion of the leading “howlers” of his 
acquantance. The shrewdest of all 
the answers came from a very small 
boy, who was asked to give a text 
which forbade a man to marry two 
wives. Without a moment’s pause 
he replied, “No man can serve two 
masters.”—Household Words. 


suffering than 
therefore, when through neglect or 





THSUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have.a Sample Bottle 


Free by Mail. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
any other disease, 


other’ causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly.” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convinee anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and ‘ae remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- | 
ing eases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the _ best 
proof of this is a trial. | 





14 West 114 St., NEW YorK CIty. 

DEAR SIRs: Oct. 57H, 1901. 
“Thad been suffering severely from kidney trou- 
ble. All symptoms were on hand; my former 
strength and power had left me; I could hardly 
drag myself along. Even my mental capacity was 
giving out, and often I wished to die. It was then I 
sawan advertisement of yours in a New York pa- 
ner, but would not have paid avy attention to it, 
ad it not promised a sworn guarantee with every 
bottle of your medicine, asserting that your Swamp- 
Root is purely veget: able, and does not contain any 
harmful drugs. I am seventy years and four 
months old, and with a good conscience I can re- 
commend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney 
troubles. Four members of my family have been 
using Swamp-Root for four diffe rent kidney dis- 

eases, with the same good results.”’ 
With many thanks to you, I remain, 
Very truly youre, 
ROBERT BERNER. 


You may haye a sample bottle of 
this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, by 
which you may test its virtues for | 
such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, poor digestion, 
when obliged to pass your water fre- 
quently night and day, smarting-or 
irritation in passing, brick-dust or 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have 
or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you 
immediately, without cost to you, 
Root, and a book containing many of the ‘thousands upon thonsands of 
testimenial letters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. 
Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
Progressive Farmer. 


by mail, 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co.., 
you read this generous offer in The 


sediment in the urine, head ache, 
back ache, lame back, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, heart distur- 
bance due to bad kidney trouble, skin 
eruptions from bad blood, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irri- 
tability, wornout feeling, lack of am- 
bition, loss of flesh, sallow complex- 
ion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 





COPYRIGHT 2698 OR Rumen, ry 


ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 
Swamp-Root is the great discovery 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist. Hospitals 
use it with wonderful success in botk 
slight and severe cases. Doctors ree 
ommend it to their patients and use 
it in their own families, because te 
recognize in Swamp-Root the gr.? Xa 
est and most successful remedy. — 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to tess 
and is for sale the world over @ 
druggists in bottles of two sizes anc 
two prices—fifty-cent and one-dollar 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle 


the slightest symptoms of kidney 


a sample bottle of Swamp- 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 







ee 


This prefe ered remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to he F rench Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEPY for Rheu- 
Tinvalus Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
s invaiuable 
“Overy bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Ww ‘arrante dto give satisfaction. Price Ri-50 









per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
pre urges paid, with full directions for its 
use for deseriptuve circulars, testimeo 
nial Address 


TBR LAWREN¢ JE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





devoted to ornamental shrubs, to an 

















THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACAMENT. 


I. 


2D, 
a 


(0 IL Ecomt Planter a 
T he v Com bination b 





“The mn 


,one nan and one mule c&¢ 












We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


AVE >t TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 
7 THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 








DEAL DIRECT 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or barness. 


aud we will 
of ' uvgies 





y freight charges both ways. 










ihe Catalogue to-day. 


Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS 





vo 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & seeness COMPANY, 


\ 
Wostarn Office end Distributing Nouse, ST. LO suis. MO. j nearest office. 
SES © < ES ee 


T THe: FACTORY | 


Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer, Two profits 
are saved to you, Saiisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 

u Ve have the largest assortment 
rreys, photons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
ss, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 


Write to 
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National Aid to Road Improvement 
Growing Popular. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
of Ten- 
says that his good roads bill 
is the most popular measure intro- 
duced in Congress since the Civil 
War. He says that even the Demo- 
eratie Legislature of his own State 
has endorsed it, and that the Legis- 
latures of Minnesota, Missouri, Ala- 
bama and New Mexico, have taken 
similar action; and that he believes 
the bill will be endorsed by the Leg- 
islature of every State in the Union, 
if that is necessary in order to press 
upon Congress the importance of the 
measure. The following is a copy of 
the resolution as adopted by the Leg- 
islature of Minnesota: 

Whereas, the burden of improving 
and maintaing our highways accord- 
ing to the general prevailing system 
in this country rests entirely upon 
the agricultural lands and people liv- 
ing in the rural districts, and 

Whereas, the State-aid plan for 
constructing highways, as practiced 
in the States of New Jersey, New 


Congressman Brownlow, 
nessee, 


York Connecticut and Massachusetts © 


has proven satisfactory in its opera- 
tion, and has offered a partial solu- 
tion of the road question in that it 
distributes this burden of cost so that 
one-half is paid out of a general 
fund supplied by the State, and 

Whereas, it is desirable to extend 
this principle of cooperation and 
distribution of the burden of cost to 
a still greater extent, so that the 
Government of the United States 
shall bear a share of the cost of con- 
struction to be paid out of the gen- 
eral revenue of the United States, 
and 

Whereas, one-half of said revenues, 
aggregating during the last two 
years $1,000,000,000 per annum, is de- 
rived from the agricultural States 
and rural districts, while only ten 
per cent of the total amount is ap- 
propriated by Congress for the use 
of said agricultural States and dis- 
tricts, while ninety per cent is ap- 
propriated for public buildings and 
other uses pertaining to great cities, 
and 


Whereas, the Hon. Walter P. 
Brownlow, member of Congress from 
Tennessee, has introduced a bill in 
the National House of Representa- 
tives, providing for a system of Na- 
tional, State, and local co-operation 
in the permanent improvement of the 
public highways, according to the 
provisions of which the sum of $20,- 
000,000 is appropriated, and the 
United States Government is to pay 
one-half of the cost of improving 
any public highway when requested 
so to do by, and in co-operation with 
any State or civil subdivision there- 
of; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly 





A THOUGHTFUL MAN. 


M. M. Austin of Winchester, Ind., 
knew what to do in the hour of need. 
His wife had such an unusual case of 
stomach and liver trouble, physicians 
could not help her. He thought of 
and tried Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
and she got relief at once and was 
finally cured. Only 25c at all drug- 
gists. 


hereby heartily endorse said Brown- 
low Bill and recommend its passage 
by Congress, and that we request the 
Representatives from the State of 
the United States Senators from this 
State to vote and support said bill. 


5. P.O W. 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1903. 





Cow Peas—The Clover of the South. 


peas, over clover are: 


clover to get a good stand, and make 
a much larger yield per acre. 

Cow peas are fully equal to clover 
as a soil improver on good land, and 
very much superior as a soil im- 
prover for poor land. 

Cow peas will make a good crop 
on land where clover will prove a 
failure. 

Cow peas will yield a good pick- 


of the State of Minnesota, That we [| 


Minnesota in Congress, and instruct | 


Some of the advantages of cow, 


Cow peas are much surer than | 


ing of peas, the crop can then be cut | 


turned under to improve the soil. 

Cow peas are fully equal in nutri- 
' tive and feeding qualities to clover 
| for all kinds of stock. 

Cow peas supply a large-amount 
of nitrogen to the soil, save fertilizer 
bills, and leave the land in splendid 
|eondition for succeeding 


Wood. 


crops.— 





Rockingham special to Charlotte 
Observer: The farmers of this see- 
tion are beginning to plant corn. 
| Nothwithstanding the bright pros- 
| pect for cotton prices, the crop will 
inot be materially increased in this 








county, because of the searcity of 
labor. A number of our farmers 
will experiment quite extensively in 
tobaceo eulture this year. There 
appears a growing tendency to di- 
versify. 

A grass run, as soon as _ possible, 


ties a ; 5 
is one of the finest things for young 


chicks. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BA 
Hoy 
DAVIS-C. 
= _ a 
FAHNESTOCK 
pans Pittsburgh. ° 
} Cincinnati. this 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC properties. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION outside wear. 
SOUTHERN 
: Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER t 1 - 
senna O as ong as 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO 
Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY Ceveland 
ve a. ~ 
SALEM necessary. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 


Louisville. 


ON’T be confused by all this talk 
about White Lead chalking, for 


Pure White Lead properly 
applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
when it fails will do so gradually from 


It will protect whatever it is applied 


mains, and does not require to be scraped 
or burned off when renainting becomes 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


is one of its most desirable 


a vestige of the paint re- 





WHAT A MINISTER SAID. 
A Christian Minister, who has 


eause to know Vitae-Ore from what 
it has accomplished in his family, a 
few Sundays ago made use of the 
following expression: 

“Brethren, this Christian Religion 
is a great deal like this Vitae-Ore 
we are hearing so much about in 
this city and seeing so frequently 
spoken of in the Public Press. It 
steals on you like this medicine, is 
sapped into your veins until it be- 
comes a part of your being, always 
doing good; its influence grows and 
grows upon you and you feel so 
good about it that you want to tell 
another, so he may enjoy its bene- 
fits and get to know it as you know 
it. 

Readers of this paper who have 
used Vitae-Ore know this to be true. 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 


BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, SaA- 
VANNAH, GA., MAY 7-14, 1903. 


The Southern Railway announces 
account above occasion a rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 
from all points South of the Ohio 
and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inelu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903. 

Extension of return limit can be 
obtained until June 1, 1903, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents 

Every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending this 





The proprietors of this remarkable 
remedy desire every reader of this 
paper who needs such a medicine to 
test it at the company’s risk, so that . 
each reader may know and feel “its } 
influence” as spoken of in the pulpit. | 

lf 


They do not ask for cash, but desire 
each person to use the Ore for thirty |€ 
days’ time before paying one cent and 
none need pay unless positively ben- 
efited. The offer, headed “You are to ; 
be the Judge,” which appears in this | 
issue, is certainly an original one and! 
can be read and aecepted with profit | 





by every ailing person. The com-! 
pany is reliable and will do as they ; 
agree. 


meeting will be provided by the 
Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For rates, sleeping car reserva- 


tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address ; 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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When writing advertisers, please 
‘mention this paper. 


for forage, and the stubble and roots | 











Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents 


E. &S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of} our read- 
ers and theirfriends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in’ which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he w ould like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 


‘horoughbred Plymouth Rock 
Wanted— oe s. Write, with terms, to 
B. F. WHITE, 
Mebane, N.C, 














Eg gs— From Hawkins’ and Calla’s fa- 
mous strains. Thoroughbred B. P. 
Re ss at one dollar per fifteen. Apply to 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N.C. 





3 Berkshire Sow Pigs 
For Sale— :7 50and $10.00 each. Choice 
stock, eight to teaies : ee ks old. First or- 


.J.8HU pg 
Hickory, N. C. 


der gets them. 





Biltmore strain. 
each additional, fifty 
Stock for sale after 
A. D. MEARES, 

P. O. Box 46, Marion, N. c. 


LYMOUTH Rock eggs; 
Settings (15), $1.00; 
cents. High fertility. 
June. 


Red Devon Bull, 2% years old. 
For Sale--e4 M. R. UPGHURCH, N.C. 


Vou. 





$ We have a few more copies of my 
Notice==;\<; book on ‘These. Hundred 
Years,” the best book for you. 
or three for 2cents. E. D. 
land, N. 


10 cents each, 
NOWELL, Ry- 





BARRED ROCKS AND BUFF WYAN- 
dottes, best strains. To introduce them, 
JNO. H. FLEMING, York, 
No troubie to answer letters. 


eggs $1 per 15. 
b AoA 





Do you wish to put 


A Country School—y°.; boy or girlin 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address, 


J. CALDWELL, 


Book-keeping 


MATTIE, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 





DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades school and colleve 
work. Can refer vou to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
ocatedin 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891. ] Raleigh, N.C. 



























— 


fpf iE ==: 
A .. Good est! ! 
Unrolla roll of Page Fence, and let go. See the 
spring in the Wire rollit up again. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE EENCEC 0., ADRIAN, MICH. 








wane wenennwnrnnwwra Oo" 
We poor 2 obtain U. Ss. and Foreign 


freereport om patentability. For free book 


¢ 
Bend model, Dich or mors of invention 
How to Secure < 
Patents and TRADE- : 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MAY 3. 


Paul Arrested. 

Acts 21: 30-39. 
a hill in the eastern side of 
an area of 
twenty acres or more, inelosed by a 
high wall. Through the gates in this 
wall any one, 
Gentile, 
Covered 
porches ran along the 
the people could gather. 
half of the whole 
all visitors. 


On 


Jerusalem there was 


man or woman, Jew or 


bond *br 
walks, 


free, might pass. 


eolonnades, and 
walls, where 

More than 
area was open to 
Within, a smalier space 
was shut in. Through these gates 
only those of Jewish blood could 
pass. Any Gentile crossed these 
steps only at the risk of his life. 
But Jewish men and women might 
enter freely into a smaller court, eov- 
ering an acre or more. Here, too, 
were covered walks two stories high 
all around the walls, where Jewish 
men and women could enjoy their so- 
eial life. On the western side of this 
court several steps led up to a gate 
opening into another small inclosure. 
At these steps Jewish women must 
stop. They could not follow the 
men through that gate. Another gate 
opposite to this led into a court in 
front of the temple. Into this area 
only the priests could enter. These 
divisions of the temple campus may 
help the scholars to undersiand the 
strange incidents in these chapters. 
Paul was never in the temple. Our 
Lord himself never entered it. As a 
Jew, Paul had free access to all these 
courts except the one in:mediately 
surrounding the temple. He had not 


forfeited this privilege by becoming | 


a Christian. Any visitors from Ro- 
man Asia could enter the outer large 
court. But a converted heathen had 
no aecess to the second or third gates 
opening into the smaller courts. A 
Jew who led an outsider into these 
sacred precincts was guilty of an of- 
fense that might ecst him his life. 
All this at first sight seems strang> 
to us. But on reflection we see in 
other eountries or our own strong 


ion which may help us to understand 
this place of ancient history. 
Paul, after several years of 
sence, after carrying the gospel to 
another continent, after undere oing 
labors, dangers, prisons, 
visits the sacred city 
missionary with his report. If Luke 
had given this to us. it would have 
made a valuable part of the sacred 
record. We do not sce that it made 
any great impression 
lem brethren. They thought it might 
be well for Paul to prove his loyalty 
and orthodoxy by taking part in a 
strange programme which four de- 
vout Jews were carrying on just at 
this time. It would require Paul to 
keep company with these brethren 
for a few days in the temple grounds, 
to join them in paying certain neces- 
sary Paul, 
that was willing 


fees. 
he was, 


to be all 





A GREAT SENSATION. 

There was a big sensation in Lees- 
ville, Ind., when W. H. Brown of 
that place, who was expected to die, 
had his life saved by Dr. King’s. New 
Discovery for Consumption. 
writes: “I endured 
agonies from Asthma, but your New 


and 3tripes, | 
as a returned | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| number, 


things to all men, that he might do 
the greatest good to the greatest 
consented at once. Paul’s 


| arrest followed soon after this step 


on his part. Some have questioned 
the wisdom of Paul in agreeing to 
this proposition. It is, however, by 
no means certain that a refusal on 
his part would have avoided his ar- 
rest on some other pretense. With 
the bitter feeling against him in the 
city and the hatred of visitors from 
Ephesus and other places where he 
had preached, some reasons would 
have been found to seize him. It is, 
however, a nice question in casuistry 
often to determine how far it may 
be best to go in forms, rites, and cer- 
emonies which we do not think wise 
or expedient. If Paul had refused, 
the brethren who proposed the step 
to him would have been grieved and 
offended. Paul meant well, and the 
bonds and imprisonment that. follow- 
ed were only what he expected. 
Tlere is a striking instance of the 
extent to which bigotry, prejudice, 
and religious zeal of a certain kind 
can carry men. Paul had been seen 
on the street with a Gentile. He 
was afterwards seen in the sacred 
Jewish court of the temple with oth- 
er strangers. The conclusion swift- 
ly reached at onee was: “Here is an 
alien venturing into our sacred 
ground, and Paul has brought him 
in.” This is human nature at its 
worst. To-day the same spirit may 
prevail. “That enemy of mine is 
mean enough to do that; therefore 
he did do it.” If the portieoes had 
been seen in a blaze, if an invading 
army had suddenly appeared at the 
outer gate, the alarm ery could not 
have been more urgent: “Men of 
Israel, help.” Yet these men who 
rushed on Paul with this frantie ap- 
peal were not avowed atheists or rep- 
robates; they were loyal, earnest wor- 
shipers, as they declared, of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. A few 
months ago the highest official in 
the English Church died at a ripe old 
age. When he was appointed bishop, 
his ordination took place December 
21, 1869. <A high-church paper, al 
luding to the ceremony, said that on 


| the darkest day of the year the dark- 


ab- | 


est deed in the history of the Church 
had been committed. Such history 


prejudices of class, caste, and fash. | in our own country and times, pee- 
; haps, has furnished painful instances 


of the “ungodliness of zeal.” 
To-day Turkish soldiers stand 
guard around sacred spots in Jerusa- 


| lem to keep Greek and Roman Chris- 


tians from disturbing the peace. 
Fortunately there were Roman sol- 


| diers looking down on the excited 


on the Jerusa- | 


erowds that gathered when the cry 
for help was heard. If Paul had 
been in the Gentile court, his reli- 
gious enemies would have killed him 


| with as little concern as they would 


' then and there 
| lynehed.” 


large-hearted man | 


| abrupt close— 
He | 


insufferable | 


Discovery gave me immediate relief | 
and soon thereafter effected a com- | 


plete cure.” Similar cures of Con- 
sumption, Pneumonia, Bronchitis 
and Grip are numerous. It’s the 
peerless remedy for all throat and 
lung troubles. Price 50c, and $1.00. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Trial 
bottles free. 


| M 


have cut the throat of a lamb or bro- 
ken the skull of a kid. But he was 
in the sacred court, where not a drop 
of blood must pollute the pavement. 
“Tf he can be hurried down the steps 
and earried a few yards farther east, 
let the wretch be 
This was about the tem- 
per of the pious crowd when the Ro- 
man soldiers took charge of Paul. 
The scene on the staircase and on 
the top, the short conversation be- 
tween Paul and the fair-minded, em- 
barrassed Roman commander, Paul’s 
request to be allowed to speak to the 
maddened crowd, the speech with its 
all these will not fail 
to interest the class. 

Paul was heard with some atten- 
tion until he used a certain word, 
when his hearers lost their senses 
and reason. That word was “Gen- 
tiles,” or, perhaps, the word “heath- 
en” may more nearly express the 


meaning. 


RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 
| nopay. ALEX, PSPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine, 








WINCHESTER 


TALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


ry] URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 

43 discovered many things about ammunition that 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 

acai expericnce manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
- to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a moderna 
manner by skilled experts.. If you want the best 
% INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 























The ladies should 
prepare ffor’ their 
‘spring sewing’’. by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine, 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - ~ 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, . - - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, . - - - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 
Delivered at your 


fertilizer. 
Railroad Station at Wholesale Prices, 


Wagon 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-Alliancemen. 





Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
ete., etce., before prices advance. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Golden Deeds. 
“T wish I could go to India, and 
labor among the heathen,” said Alice 


Lueas, as she walked home from 
ehurch on Sunday morning with 


her cousin Ella, after hearing a ser- 
mon on Foreign Missions. 

“But since you ean’t, why not la- 
bor at home?” asked Ella, who lived 
near enough to Alice to know all 
her faults and had long watched for 
an opportunity to drop the “word 
in séason.” 

“There’s nothing to do at home,” 
answered Alice. 
that 
would make you famous, but enough 


“No great work, perhaps, 


to keep you busy. There are plenty 
of little golden deeds that everyone 
ean do. out for them, 
you will have your hands full. If 
you are really sincere in wanting to 


Look and 


be a missionary, begin at home. It 
And 
above all things, help your mother, 
Alice. 


with a deep sigh. 


will be good practice for you. 
I only wish I had a mother!” 


“T am sure I do whatever mother 
asks me to,” said Alice, in a slightly 
injured tone. 

“T grant that; but the deeds that 
are golden are not those we are ask- 
ed to do, Alice.” 

She 
was a thoughtless girl, and a little 
’ inelined to be selfish. It annoyed her 
to be interrupted by some duty-eall 
when 
conscience 


Alice was silent a moment. 


reading or sewing, and her 
told her that had 
not done many golden deeds. She 
had her regular work, that was laid 
out for her, but she seldom went be- 
yond that, and rebelled so openly 
when called upon to do so, that her 
mother rarely required extra duties 
from her. 


she 


But the sermon she had just heard 
was a very good one, and had im- 
Perhaps 
it would be well to try home mis- 
wouldn’t be like 
the mission work in India, of course, 
but it would be better than nothing. 

“T will see what I can do, cousin 
Ella,” she said. 


“That’s right, Alice. So many peo- 


pressed her very deeply. 


sionary work. It 


ple waste their lives in waiting for 
some great opportunity to do good, 
and forget how much good ean be 
done in the daily round of home life 
Stand fast by 
your-resolution, and I prophesy that 
a month hence you will tell me that 
you have found a 


if we only choose. 


new source of 
happiness.” 

That afternoon, when Mrs. Lueas 
was holding the baby, and trying tg 
forget how hard her head ached, she 
was surprised to see Alice enter and 
take the child from her arms. 

“Tl amuse the baby in my room 


for an hour or two, mother, dear,” 


“You look tired out, and 
had better take a nap.” 


The 


eyes, for the 


she said. 


Mrs. Lueas’ 
thoughtful 
She could 


tears sprang to 
loving, 


words touched her heart. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





that Alice had 


before been so considerate; and as 


not remember ever 
the young girl saw her mother’s look 
of surprise and pleasure she felt a 
pang of keen reproach. 

“To think that 
mother!” she thought, as she carried 


I have neglected 


the baby away, “And yet I never 
selfish.” 


Reading her Sunday school book 


meant to be 


would have been a more agreeable 


oceupation for the afternoon than 
amusing a year-old baby; but Alice 
felt repaid when at five o’clock her 
mother came in, looking rested and 
refreshed. 


Cousin Ellla was right; Alice had 


no difficulty in finding plenty of 
golden deeds to do now that her 
eyes were open to sce them. In- 


stead of lying in bed in the morn- 
ing until the breakfast bell rang, as 
had been her custom, she now rose 
at six o’clock, and was ready to 
dress the little ones as soon as they 
waked. She undertook the mending 
of the stockings, and persuaded the 
baby to go to sleep in her arms every 
evening, instead of in those of his 
tired mother. And she made no ecom- 
plaint when, as frequently happened, 
she missed some pleasant eall while 
singing the infant king of the 
household into the land of slumber. 
One evening when the supper was 
over, and Mrs. Lueas was sitting at 
the dinner-table, going over with the 
children their lessons for the mor- 
row, Alice came in and laid a hand 
on her shoulder. 
to be 
“Sup- 


after 


“Tt seems to me this ought 
my work, mother,” she said. 
pose you let me be teacher 
this. I have been over those studies 
so recently that it won’t be half the 
work for me that it is 
Mrs. Lueas rose quietly and without 


for you.” 


a word left the room, and Alice took 
Rob’s 


search for a certain river in Egypt. 


geography and began to 
She had been a good scholar, and 
enjoyed so much the ehildren’s sur- 
prise at her superior knowledge that 
she wondered it had never before oe- 
curred to her to make it of practical 
use. 

When she 


after the study hour was over, she 


went into the parlor, 


found only her father there. 


“Where is mamma?’ she asked. 
“T have not seen her since sup- 


per,” answered Mr. Lueas. 

Alice 
ran up stairs and entered her moth- 
Mrs. 


window in the 


wondering greatly at this, 


er’s room. 
by the 
the traces of 


Lucas was sitting 
moonlight, 


tears on her cheeks, 


and as Alice came toward her she 





ROBBED THE GRAVE. 


A startling incident, is narrated by 


| John Oliver of Philadelphia, as fol- 


| lows: 


“T was in an awful condition. 
My skin was almost yellow, eyes 
sunken, tongue coated, pain contin- 


| ually in back and sides, no appetite, 


growing weaker day by day. 
physicians had given me up. Then 
I was advised to use Eleetrie Bit- 


rose, and throwing her arms about | 
her, drew her to her breast. | 

“My own Alice,” “My 
dear noble girl! I have been sitting | 
here all thinking how 


greatly you have changed in the past 


she said. 


this time 


few weeks, and thanking God for 
such a good, unselfish daughter. 


You are such a comfort to me, 
dear.” 

And Alice, erying softly for very 
joy at such sweet praise, remember- 
ed what her Cousin Ella 
about the new source of happiness, 
and uttered a silent prayer for 


make 


had _ said 


strength to that happiness 


lasting.—Examiner. 








Three | 


ters; to my great joy, the first bottle | 


made a decided improvement. 


I con- | 


| tinued their use for three weeks, and | 
am now a well man. I know they | 
robbed the grave of another victim.” | 


| 


No one should fail to try them. Only 
50 cents, guaranteed, at all druggists. 


$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at icast one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires & constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blocd and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby desiroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo,O, 
ay Sold by Druggists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills. are the best. 











cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 


Your dealer sells it. 


of U. M. GC. make is now 


The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


B:..geport, - - Conn. 
eee 


5 T May deposit money in bank till 
i OSHTIONS, position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter aay time. 





z Draughon’s a 
e Practical... 5 
§ Business ... oF 
Nasi:ville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 


THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
not go toseed, and cut your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it, 





Send for. catalogue and prices. 








CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 
Norristown, Pa. | 


(Incorporated. ) 








Which ? 


A lean and _ potash-hungry soil, 
wasted seed, wasted labor and idle 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Or, plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer, many bales and a 
busy gin--A BANK ACCOUNT. 


















Write us for 
our books. 
They are 
money win- 
ners. We send 
them /ree to 
farmers, 


GERMAN 
KALIL 
WORKS 
98 Nassau St. 
New York 











$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


WILSON’S 


} New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman, 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
ae. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 














BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902. 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, Brady lifg. Co., 
81144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 














orn Planting 


must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
\ ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes. 
. —me in any sot, on alt ieee ° 
ound nothing equ C) 
Lae | > 
a), wis c 


y 
\wn 
ee SPANGLER 
. CORN PLANTER. 
It saves time, labor, money and insuresthe erop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 


way to the ground. Made with or without fertiliser 
attachment. New device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. We alsomake the famous Spangler Low- 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Dri!l, Write for catalug and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 


> 



















IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA 8S. A. L. RB. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chieago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chieago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacific Coast. 

For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 

0. H. GATTIS, 0. P. & T..&., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H, 8, LEARD, T. P. A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


——<—$—$—$<$ 
— 


A Woman Famous in the Live Stock 
World. 


With deep regret we record 





decease, at Gananoque, Ont., April 
6, of Mrs. 
bore the double distinetion of being 
the 
breeder in Canada of either sex, and 
the noted female 
Jerseys of either 
United States. 


Eliza Maria Jones, who 


at onee most noted 


most breeder 
the 
Mrs. Jones was born, 


Canada or 


in Seotland, her father having been 
a native of that country. She was 
not strong as a girl; and it occurred 

to 
physical 


to her mother secure for her 





much needed exercise by 


giving her the four cows kept for 


the family, on condition that she 
should skim the cream and _ take 
charge of the dairy. The plan 
worked to perfection. When 12 


years, old, the little dairymaid was 
quite an adept at making butter, to 
the disgust of her governess, who 
grudged the time thus spent, but 
with the result of completely  re- 
establishing the child’s health. Soon 
after, her mother died, and at 16 
the whole burden of a large house 
and family fell 


Necessity 


vouthful 
taught 


her 


on 
shoulders. her 
that the only way to sueeced was to 
put her whole heart into every- 
thing, never resting till it was done 
in the very best way possible. This 
it is doubtless largely the explana- 
tion of her sueecess in whatever she 
In 1860 


Jones, 


she 


of 


wndertook. 


Mr. Chilion one the ar- 
ment buildings at Ottawa. Some ten 
years later, her health failing again, 
her that 


might take up the management of a 


husband = suggested she 
small Jersey herd, supervising ey- 
erything herself and doine all in her 
in her 


own and 


The 


mother’s similar scheme had been— 


name own Way. 


plan was. suceessful, as her 
and the herd was suecessful too! A 
large basket is needed to hold their 
medals—gold, silver and bronze— 
while a wash-tub would hardly’ ac- 
commodate their prize tiekets.—AI- 


bany Country Gentleman. 





Where the Farmer’s Wife Fails. 


No doubt the editor of a farm 
paper ought to know “all about 


farming,” and it is very possible that 





some think they do. But of course 
no one does; yet the average con- 
scientious editor knows more in a 
general way about all the problems 
that confront the farmer than any 
one farmer who relies for informa- 
tion on his own experience. It was, 
therefore, 
question 


a natural and proper 


when a farmer addressed 


this question to one of our farm ex- 


changes: “I have complaints from 


my customers that my butter gets 
Strong in a week or ten days. What 


can I put in to prevent this?’ 

To this question, a correspondent 
of the farm paper addressed, having 
a fair knowledge of 








the subject, 






the | 


in 1838, at Broeksville, Ont., but her | 
early education was largely reecived | 


| hands of the average butter-maker | J 


| ber. 
of | 





chitects of the magnificent govern- | 


married | 





| La., May 19-22. 
‘sell tickets for 


| 
| 
| 


ee | 
wrote: “Put nothing into the butter, | 
but keep out something that is going | 
In other words, keep out | 


into it. 


dirt.” 


The butter subject is one that has | 


a very varied treatment at the 


on the farm, be the person who does | 
| 7 
| the making of the butter, the farm- | 


Jersey | er, the farmer’s wife or his daugh- | 


We take pleasure in awarding 
to some farmers’ wives the credit 


due them, by saying that the very 


best flavored and best keeping butter | 


we have ever known of, was made on 


the farm by a farmer’s wife. It 


was so absolutely pure and clean, so | 
perfectly made and its keeping qual- | 
ities so good, that at two years old | 
it passed for fresh grass butter. It | 


had the ‘‘aroma,” 


good butter that cannot be imitated | 


in any sort of spurious butter, and 
which guarantees its keeping quali- 
On the 
the meanest stuff we ever tried to 


ties. other hand some of 
eat came from a farm, a good farm, 
Of course, these people who 
make such butter do not know in the 
first place what good butter is, or 
in the second place how to make 
it. 


too. 


The correspondent’s reply to the 
question, what to put into the but- 
ter, struck the nail on the head. 
Nothing was needed to be put into 
it, but there was great need to keep 
something out; and in plain United 
States language, it was dirt. There 


| are some who look upon the recent 
rule waeebserved through life, and | 


craze tor having cow-stables, cows, 
make them as a sort of silly fad. 
and milkers all as clean as water can 
make them as a sort of silly fad. 
It is far from it. Many and many 
a time we have drank milk at coun- 
try tables and both private and 
public tables in cities, and found 
to our great disgust, when near the 
bottom, a thick sediment of dirt. It 
is not possible to make gilt-edged 
butter from cream where milk like 
that came from. It is most emphati- 
cally true that the dirt should be 
“kept out,’ not something put in. 
And not only should the dirt be 
kept out in the milking and hand- 
ling, but bad odors should be kept 
out and microbes should be kept out 
of the vessels used by washing them 
faithfully and properly. Perfectly 
made butter from perfectly pure 
cream will keep an almost indefinite 
period. The art of making it, or in 
the more exact language of the pres- 
ent time, the “science” of making it, 


| : : 
| ought to be studied assiduously on 


every farm on which butter is made. 
Although the microbe that makes 
butter rancid goes by the big name 
of “Granulobacillus sae charobuty- 
ricus immobilis liquefacieus,” it is 
plain English filth, manure, and ev- 
ery one who makes bad butter ought 
to be of of 
Agriculture. 


ashamed it.—Journal 





The Confederate Veterans Re- 
union will be held at New Orleans, 
The railroads will 
one tare for the 
round trip. Over the Southern the 
round trip will be from Goldsboro, 


| $19.75; Greensboro, $17.15; Durham, 
| $18.25, ete. 


the something in | 


$1.00 
p Alld 


‘Poor Health 


Laxative doses of Ayer’s Pills each 
night greatly aid the Sarsaparilla. 





If your blood is thin and im- | 
pure, you are miserable all the 

time. It is pure, rich blood 
that invigorates, strengthens, 
refreshes. You certainly know 


Sarsaparilla 


the medicine that brings good 
health to the home, the only 
medicine tested and tried for 
60 years. Adoctor’s medicine. 


“I owe my life, without doubt, to Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It is the most wonderful medi- 
cine in the worid for nervousness. My cureis 
permanent, and I cannot thank you enough.” 

Mrs. DELIA MCWELL, Newark, N. J. 


a bottle. 
ruggists. 





J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass., 





for 











SEABOARD 
Ark LINE RalLway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing: 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foll.ws: 


No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 
1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 


mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New. York, Bés- 
ton and all points North, Nortb- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 

mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvanis 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South. 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi 
dences without «vtra charge e 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE. 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. € 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. «., 
Raleigh, N. 0. 



















PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 
cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 

The buffet in this car is well 
equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 

CH. GATIIS, GC. P: & Tak, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is a to change 


without notice to the public. 
TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m , connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnillman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to ivew Orleaxs 
and Mémphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro 4nd local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo'k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
coumgotng steamers. 

2. P.[l. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room es to Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 


| drawing room sleepers and abservation 
| car to New York; connection is also made 
| at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 


| 


| 


| 


Salisbury to Memphis. 
4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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E TOBE THE JUDGE! 











two or three for chronic obstinate cases. 





YOU ARE TO BE THE ONE to say 
whether it is or itisn’t; whether you will or 
you won’t; whether we are RIGHT or wrong, 
We leave it TO YOU entirely, for YOU to 
decide. The only evidenee we want to sub- 
mit is a dollar package of VITAE-ORE, 
which package we want you to USE, and at 
our risk. - 


All we ask is a FAIR VERDICT. We 
say, if you are sick, that VITAE-ORE WILL 
CURE YOU! Wesay that ONE PACKAGE 
will PROVE to you that it is the remedy for 
your case and condition. If it does not, YOU 
TO BE THE JUDGE, we want nothing from 
you. READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER to 
subscribers of this paper. 


Read Our Special Offer to 
Progressive Farmer Sub- 
scribers and Readers. 


E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of THE PRO- 
W GRESSIVE FARMER, or worthy person recommended by a 
subscriber, a full-size One Dollar package of VIT -H-OKRE, 
by mail, postpaid, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be 
paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver 
can trnthfully say that its usehas done him or her more good 
than all the drugs and dopesof quacks or good doctors or 
patent medicines he orshe has ever used. Read this over agaia 
carefully, aud understind that we ask our pay only when it 
has done you good, and notbefore. We take all the risk; you 
have nothing to lose. If it does not benefit you, you pay u- 
notbing. Vitae-Ore is a rock-like substence—mineral--Gre— 
mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires about 
twenty years for oxidizatton. It contains free iron, frees. 1 
phur and magnesium, and one package willequalin medicinal 
strength and curative value 80) gallons of the most powerful, 
efficacious mineral water drunk fresh at the springs. Itisa 
geological discovery, to which ther. is nothing added or taken 
from. It is the marvel of the century for curing such dis+ases 
as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, B'ood Poisoni: g. Heart 
Trouble, Dropsy, Catarrh and Throat A ffections, Liver. Kidaey 
and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Femaije Disorde)s, La 
Grippe, Malaria! Fever, Nervous Frostration, and Genera. 
Debitity, as thousand stestify, and as no one, answer ng this, 
writing for a package, will deny after using. Vitae-O.e has 
cured more chronic, obstinate, pronounced incurable cases 
.than any other known medicine, and will reach such cases 
with a more =a and powerful curative action than : ny medi- 
clne, combination of medicines or doctor’s prescription which 
itis possible to procure. i 
Vitae-Ore will do the same for you «:s it has done fo hun- 
dreds of readers of this paper, if you will give it a trial. Send 
fora$i. package at ourrisk. You have nothing to Jo-e but the 
stamp toanswer thisannouncement. We want noone’s moey 
whom Vitae-Ore cannot benefit, Ycu are 'o be the judge. Can 
anything be more fair? What sensible person, no matter how 
prejudiced he or she may be who desires a cure and is willin 
to pay for it, would hesitate to try Vitae-Ore on this libera 
offer 2? One package is usualiy sufficient to cure ordinary cases; 


We mean just what we say in this announcement, and will 60 just as we agree. 


Write to-day for a packace ut our risk and expense, giving yourage and ailments, and mention this paper,so we May Know 


that you are entitled to this liberal cffer. 


his offer wiil challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gyetinde of every Jiving person who desires 


better healih or whe suff-rs pains, ilJs, and diseases which have defied the me 


ical world and grown worse with age. We 


care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigsatioa, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by send- 
ing to us fora package. Address, THEO, NOKL COMPANY, Chicago, IIL. 


YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDCE! 














is a sufferer from diseases caused 
Im ure Blood by Impure Blood, the corner-stone 

ot more ills tha all other causes 

combined, and only here and there 

one recognizes that in his btood 
lurks the seeds of disease, ready to take root and manifest themselves 
at the first opportunity in some of the innumerable hideous ways so 
dreaded by everybody. Every neighborhood has its afflicted, many 
seemingly incurabie, with complaints t at have gradually and almost 
imperceptibly made taeir Sppaeran e, growihg a little worse with 
each change of the season until Chronic Ailments are wellseated and 
developed in thesystem, such as Stomach, Liver and Bowel Troubles. 
Each takes one or mo.e forms peculiar to snch diseases, but all are 
due to Impure Blood, to the absence from the b!ood ofsome necessary 
vital force, or the presen-e of some foreign element which impairs its 
rer t» faithfully perform its duties to tae system, causing a long 
ist of compiainis which yeariy dr-g thousands to the grave. 

To purily the biood, eradicate disease, build up th» system, Vitae- 
Ore is withou’ a peer among remedial agents. No otner remeay 
extant can equal itas a powerful constitutional tonic, a b oad vitalizer, 
renovator and regenerator, It coatains, as its constituent parts, 
elements needed by ihe b‘ood, which are absorbed by the thousands 
of minute bicod co puscles, aud taking their proner piacein the circu- 
lation, expe: all fo: egn secretions which have been undermining the 
health. It supplies the wants of nature is her able assistantand one 
that can be depended upo.: to do its work uader ali conditions, 

It is the Ideai touic for Weak, Anwemic Men aud Women. Under 
treatment with it the watery, impoverished blood becomes strong and 
virile, and as it courses through the veins imparts ths color of health 
to the face, a spark e to the eye, and strength and vigor to the system. 











Theo. Noel Company, 


Almost every one in this latitude‘ 





A Certain and Never- 
failing Cure for 


RHEUMATISM NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
LUMBAGO AND ANAEMIA 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE LIVER, KIDNEY and 
DIABETES BLADDER TROUBLES 
LA GRIPPE CATARRH OF ANY PART 


BLOOD POISONING FEMALE COMPLAITNS 
DROPSY STOMACH AND BOWELL 
SORES AND ULCERS DISORDERS 
MALARIAL FEVER GENERAL DEBILITY 





a 





“QUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH,” 


Gured in One flonth’s Time of a Serious 
Kidney and Rheumatic Trouble. 


Was Broken Pown, Disheartened and Almost 
Helpless. 


who answered our advertisement and received a package of Vitae- 
Ore on trial, says of the medicine: 

ATLANTA, Ga.—When I look back at my condition and suffering 
during recent years and think of the herbs, roots, barks, tinctures, 
powders and liniments I have taken and rubbed with, all to no pur- 
pose, and that I was cured at last in one month with Vitae-Ore, I stand 
dazed and amazed at the result. Indeed, 1 feel like exclaiming with 
Mr, Richardsoa (a correspondent of the New York Herald), on closing 
an acuount of his escape from a Confederate prison during the late war 
—— ths States, ‘Out of the Jaws of Death, out of the Mouth of 
Hell!’ 


Thirty years ago I contracted a disease of the Kidneys and com- 
menced passing gravel from them, the pain often throwing me into 
spasms. Those only who have passed throug’ this ordeal can give an 
idea of the suffering connected with it. These spe ls continued at ir- 
regular but frequent iatervels, down to a month ago. During all this 
my urine was bighly colored, sometimes profuse and sometimes scant, 
but at all times charged with a yellowish, albuminous brick-dust, 
deposit. 


About three years ago, I was attacked with Rheumatism in my 
right hip-joint, knees and the muscles all over my body. Physicians 
told me I had Diabetes and. marked 5 
symptoms of Bright’s Disease and com- 
menced to dope me with mercury, soda 
lithia, saiicylic acid, potash. etc., ail of 
which were constautiy constipating me, 
and nearly everything I ate disagreed 
wth me. Yo. can well imagine my 
condition and state of mind. I was 
broken down, dishearte»ed and help- 
less. 

By chance I had plaved io my hands 
a Chicago paper, containing au adver- 
tisemeut of Vitae-Ore, «end, like a 
drowning man, I caught at it, sent for 
it, and it has p:oved to be the “‘Oar”’ 
that enabled me to paddie my fiail 
barque into the haven of feaith. I 
used the Ore in hot water, and it com- 
menced to benefit me from the first 
dose. In four days Isaw a marked 
change for the better, and so wr.:te you ’ 
My urine became cleared up and natura! in color, lu six days the 
brick-dust deposit was gone. My b-wels became regular. 1 coud eat 
what I wanted, and what I did eat did not hurt me, and was perfectly 
digested. I slept soundly at night without those terrible halucinations 
that had haunted my tlumbers so ‘ong; but best of atl, the pain was 
ow my long suffering limos. I could walk witbout crut h or 
stick, 

Now, after taking a dollar package of Vitae-Ore, | say I am better 
in health than I have been in thirty years. All this w nderful change 
in my condition isdueto the virtue contained in one ounce of Ore 
taken from Mother Earth. Wou'd that I cou d impress upon every one 
suffering with Kidneys, Stomach Liver, Rheumatism, ete., what I 
know of the virtues of Vitae-O'e. Take it according to directions, but 
a'ways in hot water. and you will not be Jong :n jon rg with me in 
singing prai-es of Vitae-Ore and praising Theo. Noel for is efforts ia 
introducing this grand boon t» suffering humanity. Theo. oel’s name 
should go down to posterity side »y side with ‘hat of Harvey, one for 


discovering the circulation 
of the blood, the other for 
unearthing Nature’s meavs 
of purifyiug it. r) v7) 


Re-affirmed One Year Later. 


a EAD what Mr. M. V. Estes, of No. 8 Trinity Street, Atlanta, Ga., 





ATLANTA, Ga,—My faith in Vitae-Ore grows st:-onge every day. 1 
suffered with Kidney trouble for ye irs ro nev-r got any retief until I 
used Vitae-Ore, that did the work and Iam stili welt, Can get insur- 
ance on my life in any company that accepts men of my age. 

M. V_ ESTES, 








In making the claim 
a quarter of a century 
Permanent Cures ago that Vitae-Ore is the 
best tai gin, en or out 
1 the earth for sick, ail- 
ing or suffering people, we made it unr.servedly and ungualifiedly, 
without any stipulation or *‘ saving c’ause,”’ Knowing f:om our experi- 
ence and from the experience of the few who had already used it at 
that early date, that its virtues and curative propert es w..u d fully sub- 
stantiate thir claim ; that it was the best, noi ouly because ic gave re'ief 
from pain ani tie effects of disease, but that it Cured the disease, and 
cure it effectually and psrmanent y, hence the reason for the Jines we 
have so often used in our advertisements and litera ure: ‘ Get cured 
to stay cured,’’ and ** Not on y immediate relief, but a permancnt 
cure.’’ Too many preparations are put on the market and advertised 
to give relief, too few to cure 

The test of a medicine is not so much in the exyericace and imme- 
diate testimony from the use of one package or bottle, but in the ex- 
perience of people w:itten months or years afte: they have used that 
one package or bot le, a»d who testify that it cured them at that time, 
and that they have never had a rezurrence of the malady. How many 
ef the tes tmonials how many who certify that they were and are 
pe manently cured? Vitae-Ore has thousands upon trousands ¢f such 
experi: neces to its credit. It has been before the public for a quarter of 
acentury. It cured numerous people sigut after its first introduction, 
and they have remained cur: d and aie cured to-day, itis curing peo- 
ple by the thousands to-day of all manner of diseases, who will still be 
cured at a date a quarter of century hence. We bave repeatedly re- 
«ceived letters from people who wrote us testimonial Jetters years ago, 
now Saying that they have had absolutely no return of the trouble or 
troubles. 

Vitae-Ore strikes the disease at its root, entirely e:adicates every 
vestige or trace and the patient is cured to stay cured, Its cures are 
permanent, and foc this reason it itself is a permanent remedy, one that 
has coms to stay, that will grow in popularity and sell mere rapidly 
fr m year to year, always with a permanent cure, always satisfying, 
always sel ing : 











J. E. DEPT. 


Vitae-Ore Building. Chicago, lil. 
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